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HE most serious fact that has emerged during 
the week with regard to the fighting in France 


is that the British public is being deliberately 
deceived by its own Government as to what is happening. 
We write with such reserve as is necessary in a case 
where detailed and authoritative information is lacking, 
but from private reports and hints contained in various 
published accounts of the more recent fighting it seems 
to be quite clear that Hill 70, to the south-east of Loos, 
is no longer in our hands, and has not in fact been in our 
hands since the first day of the attack or the following 
day. The original capture of this hill was the most 
important success achieved either by the French or by 
ourselves in the whole offensive movement on the 
Western Front. It was announced in Sir John French's 
first message, and in his second message, concerning the 
second day’s fighting, he declared “‘ except just north of 
Loos we hold all the ground gained yesterday.” Since 
then the British public has been allowed to believe that 
this vitally important position has been consolidated, 
instead of which Sir John French has apparently lost it. 


* * * 


Who is responsible for this insane policy of deliberately 
encouraging false optimism ? We were treated in very 
similar fashion with regard to certain incidents in the 
fighting south-east of Ypres in May ; but the deception 
then was not so serious in its consequences, since it related 
to a position the importance of which, though it may 
have been considerable, was not widely appreciated in 
England. In the case of Hill 70 great hopes have quite 
reasonably been built on the assumption that our 
success here, having been maintained for ten days, might 
be regarded as secure and that the key to Lens was 
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firmly in our hands. We believe that the public 
depression resulting from these concealments when they 
are discovered is far worse than that which would follow 
a serious defeat frankly announced, since in the latter 
case there would be some compensation at least in the 
stimulating effect which news of reverses always has on 
the British temperament. It is besides extremely un- 
pleasant to have to face the fact that amongst all the 
official war bulletins—except perhaps those issued from 
Constantinople—there seem to be none less reliable than 


the British. 
* + 


Apart from the loss of Hill 70 at the south end of the 
new salient and of the Hohenzollern redoubt at the 
north end the British gains appear to have been pretty 
well maintained, and in some places ground previously 
lost has been retaken. Meanwhile the French have been 
more markedly successful. South of Lens they have 
steadily improved their position, and in Champagne, 
where, ever since the first attack, they have clearly 
retained the initiative along the whole of the captured 
front, General Joffre has struck another great blow and 
has gained what we take to be a most important position, 
piercing the second line (there are said to be three such 
main lines of defence) of the German position. As we 
write, adequate details of this success are not available, 
but what we know is very satisfactory. The first great 
success of the Allied offensive showed that there is no 
such thing as impregnability in connection with field 
fortifications, however ,elaborately constructed and 
lavishly supplied with automatic weapons. General 
Joffre’s new success—apart from the intrinsic value of 
the capture of a height which presumably commands 
most important railway communications—shows that 
it is possible to arrange a fresh concentration of artillery 
sufficient to overwhelm the enemy’s resistance at given 
points on his second line of defence before he can have 
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had time to make that second line as strong as his 
original position. It shows, moreover, that the Freneh 
offensive in Champagne is still full of energy, and future 
events in this district should be intensely interesting. 

* ok * 

When we examine the present condition of the 
Russian campaign as revealed not only in the reports 
from Petrograd, but equally in those issued at Berlin, 
it is strange to remember that only three weeks ago we 
were asked to believe that Russia could put up no more 
resistance and was practically out of the fight. Lord 
Kitchener’s estimate of the situation, which even to those 
least inclined to listen to the voice of panic seemed at 
the time almost dangerously optimistic, has been amply 
confirmed. It is too early yet to say that Dvinsk is out 
of danger. There are reports of new concentrations of 
guns and men in this district which may herald a great 
final attempt by von Hindenburg to justify his promises 
and his reputation. But even here the position of our 
Allies gives no cause for uneasiness, and practically 
everywhere else along the great front the power of the 
offensive has apparently passed from Austro-German 
into Russian hands. A German success in the north, 
even if it were to come now, would probably have come 
too late. The more deeply the Germans involve them- 
selves in a vain attempt to penetrate into the interior of 
Russia the better it will be for the strategic projects and 
prospects of the Allies. An entirely new phase of the 
Eastern campaign seems to be opening. 

* aK * 

The resignation of M. Venizelos must, we suppose, be 
accepted as final. He is doubtless still, as regards 
popular support, the strongest man in Greece, but it is of 
no use to pretend that his strength has grown since 
his previous resignation seven months ago. In the 
meantime the prestige of the Allies has suffered some 
severe blows in the Dardanelles as well as in Russia, 
blows which a section of our own Press has unfortunately 
driven home. Confidence in the ultimate defeat of the 
Central Empires is, to say the least, not what it was, and 
at the same time the Greek merchant has been discover- 
ing with ever-growing satisfaction how extremely pro- 
fitable are the privileges of neutrality. The new Greek 
Government will fight if it is obliged to, but not other- 
wise. M. Theotokis, who is after M. Venizelos by far 
the ablest politician in Athens, declared in the Chamber 
on Tuesday that in his view Greece was no longer bound 
by her treaty with Servia ; and M. Theotokis is a member 
of the new Cabinet. Under the circumstances, the Bul- 
garians, if they decide to attack Servia, will probably be 
careful not to cross the Greek frontier and for the time 
being, at all events, to leave Kavalla and Salonica alone. 
In that case we must expect Greece to remain inactive. 
It is just possible that the action of the Allies in landing 
considerable forces will prevent Bulgaria moving ; and 
so an armed truce may be preserved—provided the 
Austro-German advance from the north turns out to be 
less serious and effective than most people expect it to 
be. 


* ok * 
Count Bernstorff's letter to Mr. Lansing is regarded in 
America as disposing finally of the submarine question 
as it affects neutral Powers. The action of the officer 











who sunk the Arabic has been definitely disavowed, and 
Germany has undertaken to pay compensation in respect 
of the American victims of that outrage. Count Bern- 
storff also states that submarine commanders have 
been given the most stringent orders to avoid such 
“mistakes ” in future. Naturally enough, some Ameri- 
can papers still profess a certain amount of scepticism as 
to whether this new promise is worth more than its pre- 
decessors ; but, as they say in that country, “ Money 
talks,”’ and the offer of compensation is the surest indi- 
cation which the German Government has yet given of 
its sincere intention to abandon attacks on non-com- 
batants at sea. In this country we have our own views 
as to the real reasons for that abandonment, and in 
America, too, the present position of the submarine 
campaign seems to be pretty clearly understood ; but 
whatever the reasons may be, it looks as if it will not 
be necessary to record many more casualties amongst 
British merchant shipping. Count Bernstorff has in 
effect promised that the rules of civilised naval warfare 
will in future be observed, and a “submarine blockade ”’ 
is not compatible with that promise. 
* cad *” 

Last Saturday’s special recruiting effort does not 
appear to have been a great success. This fact has been 
ascribed to the abominable weather, but we fancy that 
obsolete recruiting methods had more to do with it. 
When the compulsionists tell us that the flow of recruits 
is rapidly drying up and that there is no hope of obtain- 
ing the 30,000 men a week who are wanted, by the old 
voluntary methods, they are no doubt telling the truth. 
Those who can be reached by bands and posters have 
practically all been reached by this time, and if there 
were no other alternative to compulsion the voluntary 
game would be up. But the possibilities of the “ pink 
slips ”’ still remain almost wholly untried, and if they 
are properly developed we believe that the prospect 
of any necessity for compulsion arising will quickly fade 
away into the very remote future. If every man of 
military age were asked to state in writing or, as Mr. 
Spenser Wilkinson has suggested, in person before a 
committee of his local authority his reasons for not 
enlisting, there would be a great harvest of recruits, 
immediate and prospective. The old recruiting methods are 
useless now, because it has become so largely a question 
of influencing not the men themselves but their em- 
ployers. One very large London store, we observe, 
has stated that over sixty per cent. of its male employees 
who are qualified for military service have already 
gone, and that the remainder, though many of them 
would like to go, are indispensable and cannot be 
released. But is there such a thing as an “ indispen- 
sable ’’ shop assistant, in the sense that he is of more 
value to his country behind a counter than behind a 
trench parapet ? That is a question which at all events 
the employer should be called upon to answer. 

* * * 

This week’s Annual Conference of the National Union 
of Women Workers produced the usual crop of mis- 
understandings of this largest and most widely representa- 
tative of all organisations of women. It is not a Trade 
Union, or an industrial body at all, but a federation of 
all organisations of women, or concerned with women’s 
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interests, whether religious, social, economic or political ; 

and interested in everything from emigration to epilep- 

ties, from the franchise to the “ Duty and Discipline 

Movement ’’! Among its hundreds of constituent 

societies it includes such giants as the National Union of 

Teachers, the Young Women’s Christian Association and 

the National Union of Women Suffrage Societies, and 

such sectional bodies as the Catholic Women’s League 
and the Fabian Women’s Group. Perhaps the most 
distinctive work of the Union reported at this Conference 
was the establishment of a Women’s Patrol Service in 
the neighbourhood of military centres. There are now 
no fewer than 2,270 “ Patrols,”’ appointed by the Union, 
formally recognised by the Home Office and the local 
police authorities, and working all over the country. 

We are told that their value “ has surpassed all expec- 

tations.” An elaborate investigation of the sensational 

statements made with regard to the so-called ‘ War 

Babies "’ proved these to be as mythical as the passage 

of the Russian Army through England at the beginning 

of the war, or the participation of Angels in the battle 
of Mons. 
* * * 

The Conference fell into futility on one of the most 
pressing of current problems—the remuneration of the 
women who are now being attracted into munition 
works. This discussion took place on a carefully drawn 
resolution from the Women’s Industrial Council insisting 
that where women are employed to take the place of 
men: “ (a) piece work payments should be at the same 
rate as those of men ; and (b) that any deductions from 
a time wage equal to that of men shall be in equitable 
proportion to any less degree of physical strength or 
responsibility exacted from the women.” The Con- 
ference refused to accept the second clause of the 
resolution on the ground that it “‘ opened the door ”’ to 
the unscrupulous employer ; and passed a bald resolu- 
tion in favour of “ equal pay for equal work.”” Unfortu- 
nately this resolution is of no practical value. TheGovern- 
ment plan which is being adopted in all the “ controlled”’ 
establishments is not to put each woman on the job 
formerly done by a man, but to re-organise the manu- 
facturing process on the basis of one skilled man over- 
looking a group of subordinate women. What is needed 
is not an academic resolution in favour of “ equal pay 
for equal work,” but, as Miss Margaret Ashton shrewdly 
pointed out, a minimum wage of at least £1 per week 
for all the adult women employed in munition factories. 
Unless this is done, we shall find arising all over the 
country a new sweated industry, on the well-known 
“team system,” sharpened and perfected by the 
American device of “ Scientific Management.” 

*” * * 

The methods employed by the Censor and Govern- 
ment Departments in doling out news are curious. It 
is only from Ceylon newspapers which have reached 
England and from an answer to a question in Parliament 
that we learn that the régime of martial law (the opera- 
tion of which we discussed last week) was withdrawn 
in Ceylon about a month ago. From Ceylon sources 
we also hear of an Order in Council indemnifying acts 
done by the authorities under martial law, including 
the forced contributions from the Sinhalese, which have 


been levied to pay for the damage done to the property 
of Mohammedans. Such acts of indemnity are, of 
course, usual when martial law is withdrawn, but we 
hope that the Colonial Office will not allow matters to 
rest where they are. There must be large numbers of 
Sinhalese who have been summarily sentenced by 
military officers in courts-martial to penal servitude for 
many years or for life. These summary and heavy 
sentences can hardly be allowed to stand, if the Colonial 
Office statement was correct that the disorder was 
simply the result of “ racial and religious animosity.” 
There are, in fact, grounds for thinking that the demand 
for an independent inquiry into the cause and course of 
this disorder is justified. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: “‘ The Parliamentary 
election for the Harbour Division of Dublin acquired 
some interest from the fact that one of the candidates, 
The O'Mahony, wore khaki, and was deeply committed 
to the recruiting cause in Ireland. The O'Mahony 
stood as an old Parnellite, a firm supporter of the war, 
a champion of small nationalities—he has, or had, an 
orphanage in Sofia for children of Macedonian victims 
of Turkish oppression. The Irish party took no side 
in the contest ; but all three candidates professed their 
allegiance to Mr. Redmond. The disappointingly small 
number of votes given to The O’Mahony cannot, there- 
fore, be construed as a victory for the anti-war or Sinn 
Fein party in Dublin. Nevertheless, it is significant 
that both of The O’Mahony’s opponents confined them- 
selves to local issues, and advertised their candidatures 
in the Sinn Fein Press. The O'Mahony as a soldier and 
an advocate of recruiting was backed by The Irish 
Times and other Unionist newspapers, and this probably 
did him more harm than good. 

* * * 

When Sir Hugh Lane died, a victim of the German 
submarines, Ireland lost what she has most needed in 
this generation, a man of the very finest publie spirit 
and good-will. Sir Hugh was very badly treated two 
years ago in Dublin, when trying to found a modern 
art gallery for Ireland; his gifts were under-rated 
and his motives aspersed ; but by his will he has left 
practically the whole of his famous art collection to 
Ireland, other than the group of Impressionist paintings 
which Dublin rejected in 1913; the latter (now in the 
London National Gallery) he bequeathed to found a 
collection of modern Continental art in London. He 
had even drawn up a codicil before going to America, 
by which he left the Impressionist paintings also to 
Dublin, provided that a suitable building could be found 
for them. The codicil was unwitnessed, and is, there- 
fore, invalid, but Lady Gregory holds out a hope that 
the London Gallery which has the legal claim to the 
pictures intends most generously to abide by Sir Hugh 
Lane's second thoughts. Mr. John Quinn, the Irish 
lawyer, who was responsible for the amendment of the 
Tariff Bill by which European pictures may enter 
America free of duty, testifies to a conversation in New 
York in which Sir Hugh Lane spoke of again pressing 
his rejected gift on Dublin “after Home Rule.” 5So 
determined a patriotism must be unique. 
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THE BALKAN DENOUEMENT 


HE first point which the Entente Powers had 
I to meet arising out of the Bulgarian mobili- 
sation was (as shown in our pages last week) 
the danger to the Salonica railway. This line is the 
only route along which Servia can receive supplies and 
munitions from her friends in the outer world. Cut it, 
and she can be starved out. Just after it enters the 
territory of New Servia, in the neighbourhood of 
Ghevgeli, it passes close to the Strumnitza region, 
which forms the south-west projection of New Bulgaria. 
Only a few miles’ advance is here needed to throw 
King Ferdinand’s troops across the line, barring off 
Greece from Servia and Servia from everybody. This 
was the strategy attempted by the Bulgarian General 
Staff in the second Balkan War ; and one might expect 
it to be attempted again. 

To forestall this, Great Britain and France on the 
morrow of the Bulgarian mobilisation announced to the 
Greek Government their intention of landing troops at 
Salonica, and sending them up to New Servia to guard 
the railway. M. Venizelos’s Cabinet inquired whether 
there was any question of using the troops to effect a 
transmission of New Servian territory to Bulgaria. The 
answer was “No”; the Entente Powers had notified Bul- 
garia since her mobilisation that their offers to her had 
lapsed. Accordingly M. Venizelos was content to make 
only a formal protest, without actually opposing the 
landing. Such a protest, without opposition, was made 
by Rumania in 1877, when Russia marched across her 
territory to attack Turkey ; though the circumstances 
were then different, since Rumania was not a sovereign 
State, but a feudatory of the Turkish Empire. Equally 
distinct were the circumstances under which Germany 
violated Belgian neutrality last year. In 1914 Belgium's 
only duty was to be neutral, and her neighbours’ only 
right was to support her neutrality; whereas here 
Greece was bound by treaty to help Servia against 
Bulgarian attack, and Servia could therefore claim that, 
subject to proper guarantees, Greece should give passage 
to troops coming to her rescue. One should notice that 
in principle (though doubtless less in practice) there 
might be an important difference between Greece’s letting 
an Allied army cross her territory to fight Bulgarians 
in New Servia, and letting it do so to fight Austro- 
Germans on the Danube. 

On the night of Monday-Tuesday a critical debate on 
M. Venizelos’ policy took place in the Greek Chamber, 
and he secured a majority of 142 to 102. This sub- 
stantial minority included the old Greek party leaders, 
M. Theotokis and M. Rallis, as well as M. Gounaris ; but 
its numbers were no doubt mainly swollen by the mem- 
bers for the recently annexed territories, in which M. 
Gounaris, the late anti-Venizelist Premier, had “‘ made 
the elections’ quite unscrupulously. The Venizelist 
majority among members representing the constituencies 
of Old Greece, which were properly polled, was therefore 
very much larger. The Turkish vote in the annexed 
area is of course substantial, which no doubt partly 
explains the otherwise curious fact that in Bulgaria also 
the anti-Entente policy in the Parliament depends 
mainly on the votes of members for recently annexed 


territories—by jerrymandering whose elections the 
Radoslavoff Government just contrived to scrape 
together its tiny figment of a Parliamentary majority, 
to which the opinion of the Bulgarian nation certainly 
did not correspond. 

On Monday afternoon the Entente Powers took a 
further step. The Russian Minister at Sofia presented 
a Note (whose text was published a day earlier) demand- 
ing that the Bulgarian Government should send away the 
German and Austrian officers who had been introduced into 
controlling positions in itsarmy. The Note (with which 
the British and French Ministers associated themselves) 
contained a twenty-four hours’ time-limit, but it was 
not technically an ultimatum, since the penalty named 
for non-compliance was not war, but the withdrawal of 
the Legation. Nevertheless, the plain purpose of the 
Note was to bring matters to a head. The Entente 
statesmen felt that they could not stand passively by 
for ever, and allow their adversaries at leisure publicly 
to accoutre themselves for an attack to be carried out 
in their own time. Bulgaria delivered an unsatisfactory 
reply to the Note late on Tuesday afternoon; and the 
Russian Minister thereupon broke off diplomatic 
relations, Already on Tuesday morning French troops 
in large numbers were landed without opposition at 
Salonica. 

The same (Tuesday) evening came a dramatic sur- 
prise (not made public in England, owing to one of the 
vagaries of our censorship, till next day). The King of 
the Hellenes once more disagreed with his Premier, and 
M. Venizelos thought fit to resign. The story of seven 
months earlier seemed to repeat itself. In the previous 
week there had been rumours of differences about their 
mobilisation. It was said that the King was willing to 
mobilise to deter Bulgaria from attacking Greece, but 
would not fight her if she only attacked Servia. This 
was the view supported by M. Gounaris and other 
Opposition speakers in the debate which we have 
mentioned. It seems to us, as to M. Venizelos, incon- 
sistent with honest treaty-keeping ; but it will acquire 
importance if it is to be that of the new Greek Cabinet 
formed under M. Zaimis, whose most prominent col- 
leagues are the speakers in question. M. Venizelos is 
said to have promised not to use his parliamentary 
majority to turn the new Cabinet out. Possibly he had 
not much option in the matter, as it might be open to 
the Ministry with the King’s support to adjourn the 
Parliament, and govern without one until the critical 
moment is past, just as M. Gounaris did on the former 
occasion. In measuring the forces in conflict, one must 
allow for the fact that though M. Venizelos has the 
nation on his side, the King has probably the heads of 
the army on his. 

From whatever standpoint one views it, this second 
fall of M. Venizelos is a disaster to Hellenism, as well to 
to the nations who have so consistently befriended 
Greece. No one conversant with Balkan affairs, friend 
or foe, doubts that M. Venizelos’ abilities as an inter- 
national statesman are immeasurably greater than 
those of all the party politicians composing the new 
Cabinet put together. His disappearance gives imme- 
diate encouragement to Bulgarian aggression, and is 
bound to have throughout the Balkans the effect of a 
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German victory. At the same time one must not 
exaggerate it. For reasons both of sentiment and of 
situation Greece, under whatever Government, must be, 
as she has been, the firm friend of the Allies. The more 
decision they show, the more decided will be her atti- 
tude. The prompt announcement of our determination 
to send troops was the wisest step we have taken. The 
troops have now crossed Greek territory, and there is 
no question of preventing others from crossing. Both 
on military and on political grounds the vital thing is to 
send enough of them, and send them promptly enough. 

This is not the time to criticise our own Foreign Office 
for hoping so long to effect an accommodation between 
Bulgaria and her neighbours, and staking so much on 
the hope. It endeavoured in good faith to serve the 
best interest of the Balkan nationalities. But it has 
become evident that one of the things essential for 
success, good faith on the part of the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment, was lacking throughout. The present Bulgarian 
move is clearly a matter of long arrangement, and far past 
recall. Declarations by M. Radoslavoff in the German 
Press leave no uncertainty whatever under that head. 
As between ourselves and Bulgaria, therefore, the diplo- 
matic and military steps now to be taken can only be 
regarded as fencing preliminary to war. Of the war 
there is unhappily now scarcely a doubt, and our sole 
concern must be to conduct it successfully. 


THE INCOME TAX 


HE Chancellor of the Exchequer, who has 
abandoned the proposed import duties on 
plate glass, hats, and currants, and made a 
substantial concession to “‘ commercial ” users of petrol, 
has so far made no sign of recognising the hard case of 
the 850,000 families living on incomes between £160 and 
£600 a year. These income-tax payers, as we explained 
a fortnight ago, are to be subjected to an increased 
charge, not of 27 per cent., like those having from £5,000 
to £8,000 per annum—why is exactly this class let off 
more lightly than any other ?—nor of 40 per cent., like 
those having from £600 to £3,000 a year, but, quite 
arbitrarily and illogically, by 80, or 180, or 320, or even 
600 per cent. It is hard to believe that Mr. McKenna, 
or the Cabinet, can really have appreciated the effect of 
the proposal submitted to the House of Commons; or 
that the members of that assembly—scarcely one of 
whom probably has less than £600 a year—can have 
understood it. Omitting, for the moment, any con- 
sideration of the unchanged allowances in respect of 
life assurance and children under 16 (which do not 
mitigate the monstrous severity of the incredse), the 
teacher or clerk or minister of religion living on a salary 
of £180 a year, or the small shopkeeper making that 
amount of profit, paid only fifteen shillings in respect of 
1913-14, thirty shillings in respect of 1914-15, when 
Mr. Lloyd George, quite fairly, doubled the tax all 
round ; and will now have to pay, for 1916-17, no less 
than six guineas, a new demand, by this Budget, of 
£4 16s. Such a family supplied its housekeeping 
account to The Times of Wednesday last, showing a rise 
in a week’s expenditure from £2 14s. 8}d. a year ago to 





£3 10s. 7d. now—an increase of more than £41 a year. 
Of this amount it is calculated that over £9 represents 
indirect taxation. This household will now, unless 
Mr. McKenna amends his proposals or the House of 
Commons intervenes, have to find an additional £4 16s. 
for increased income tax. The reader can imagine for 
himself the figures for other incomes, wholly or partly 
“unearned,” up to £600. The additional sum that 
such a household will have to find, over and above the 
doubled income tax of last year, will be anything from 
four or five pounds up to £27. Bringing in the allowance 
of the amount of the tax on £20 for each child under 16 
only makes the severity of the increase more monstrous. 
Thus a foreman or manager or teacher or clergyman 
with one child under 16, with a salary of £3 10s. per week, 
paid three shillings last year. Next year he will, from 
an income reduced in value, owing to the higher prices, 
by about one-third, have to pay no less than £4 7s. 6d. 
—more than a week’s income. These extraordinary 
and quite disproportionate increases, which we cannot 
believe that the House of Commons yet realises, on the 
850,000 smaller incomes contrast terribly with the fact 
that the incomes between £5,000 and £8,000 a year are 
let off with an increase of only 27 per cent. and the man 
with £100,000 a year with one of less than 35 per cent. 
Do the majority of men of this class wish to be relieved 
in this way, at the expense of those having less than one- 
tenth of their means? Will not one of them in the 
House, if not one of them in the Cabinet, disclaim the 
meanness that Mr. McKenna is putting on him ? 

The trouble arises, as we have before made clear, not 
from the increase of 40 per cent. to the rate of the income 
tax in the pound—an increase for some unexplained 
reason not extending to the rate of Super-tax between 
£3,000 and £8,000—but from the quite unprecedented pro- 
posal to reduce to £120 or £100 the “ abatement” of 
£160 or £150 or £120, which persons with incomes not 
exceeding £400, £500, or £600 have, for the past dozen 
years or more, been allowed to deduct before paying tax. 
(The abatement of £70 on incomes between £600 and 
£700 is to remain unchanged.) This plan of allowing an 
abatement was adopted, in the first instance, a whole 
generation ago, as a practical way of securing some 
graduation of the tax, in the face of the strenuous 
opposition to any graduation in theory to which Glad- 
stone had unfortunately committed himself in the 
middle of the century, and from which he obstinately 
refused to budge. But in practice it worked out so 
that a tax at the nominal rate of a shilling in the pound 
meant, in fact, a tax at a rate in the pound rising by 
minute stages from a twentieth of a penny for an income 
of £161 up to one of a little over eightpence for an 
income of £700 ; and to one of a shilling beyond. When 
the Super-tax was added in 1909—.itself only a further 
practical adoption of the progressive graduation that 
was still refused in theory—the rate for incomes over 
£3,000 rose, by equally minute stages, until, for 1916-17, 
the man with £100,000 would pay, with a nominal 
shilling in the pound income tax, as much as four and 
sixpence in the pound. Now, for the first time in 
income-tax history, Mr. McKenna seeks to go back on 
this principle ; and, by reducing the abatement on the 
smaller incomes, to effect an increase in these burdens 
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out of all proportion to the increase in the burden on 
the larger incomes. 

Mr. McKenna’s excuse is that the Cabinet wanted to 
bring into assessment incomes down to £130 a year; 
and he could not allow these an abatement of £160, nor 
yet permit an income of £180 to be charged on a lower 
net sum than one of £160. But there were other alter- 
natives open to him than the revolutionary course of 
reducing the abatement, and so quite unfairly penalising 
the small income-tax payers. We have already offered 
him one such alternative which we hope he may yet 
accept. If the bringing into assessment of incomes 
between £130 and £160 a year is inevitable—we believe 
that, what with the allowances for children and for life 
assurance, and the certain evasions, it will not prove 
worthits cost—there would be many advantages in adding, 
as a set-off to the ever-increasing multiplication of allow- 
ances of one sort or another, the conception of a Minimum 
Tax. Put the income-tax rate at what you will, and the 
exemption limit ; but let all the existing allowances and 
abatements remain unchanged, and let them enure to 
the benefit of the new class brought into assessment. 
But add the proviso that they are in no case to reduce 
the sum payable below a prescribed minimum, which 
might with great advantage be higher for a bachelor or 
spinster, lower for a married couple, and lowest for a 
family with children under 16. If Mr. McKenna 
adopted some such plan as this—putting the Minimum 
Tax at £2 for the single person, £1 for the childless 
couple, ten shillings where there was one child, and five 
shillings where there were more than one—he would 
actually get more, without hardship, from the £2 10s. 
per week class whom he is seeking to bring into assess- 
ment (for his proposed abatement of £120, and allow- 
ances up to £80 for children, and up to one-sixth of the 
income for life assurance will cut the yield to pieces), 
and yet avoid the assumed necessity of subjecting the 
850,000 persons now entitled to the abatement of £160 
or £150 to really penal taxation. There is still time for 
Mr. McKenna to make this change—there is always time 
for justice. 


THE UNITED STATES AND 
THE WORLD 


VER since the Lusitania was sunk the moral 
BE interests of the United States and of the Allies 
have been inseparably linked. That conjunc- 

tion has now been reinforced by the considerable identity 
of material interests established by the Anglo-French 
Loan. To regard, and, still more, to criticise, the results 
of Lord Reading’s negotiations from the merely financial 
standpoint is to miss their major meaning, though we 
may add that, even as a strictly business venture, the 
terms of the Loan seem least surprising to those who 
know America best. But the transaction is one that 
cannot be rightly assessed by the ordinary standards of 
Lombard Street. Its flotation is as much a unique 
experience in American as in British history. Hitherto 
American finance, like American policy and the Ameri- 
can outlook, has been mainly confined to the United 
States. Now for the first time, on any scale worth 
mentioning, it has broadened out into the international 
field, and the average American investor, up till now 












almost exclusively concerned with railways and indus- 
trial securities, is becoming familiarised with foreign 
bonds. That this process must continue, that the 
United States must be prepared for constantly increasing 
calls for financial help from Europe, and that New York 
will seriously compete with, and may even overshadow, 
London as the supreme money market of the world, we 
take to be inevitable. Many people over here have 
consoled themselves for the stiffness of the terms im- 
posed upon the Anglo-French Commission by reflecting 
not merely that the conditions exacted from Germany, 
had she sought even a tenth of the sum that now stands 
to our credit, would have been so harsh as to be virtually 
prohibitive, but also that the Loan could not have been 
raised at all except on the basis of a widespread sympathy 
with our cause and confidence in its success. Both 
points are well taken. The Loan, indeed, has afforded 
the American people almost their first opportunity of 
showing in a practical form to which of the two sets of 
belligerents their hopes and wishes incline. But that is 
not its most important aspect. What must always and 
chiefly make it memorable is that it is the initial and 
dramatic token of a coming revolution in the kingdom 
of international finance and consequently in the character 
and extent of America’s interest in the affairs of the 
universe. The reflex action of that revolution upon 
domestic conditions in the United States can hardly be 
other than great. But its influence on America’s 
relations with the world at large is bound to be even 
greater. Between the United States and Europe there 
has been forged the first of many links that must pro- 
foundly affect, and that may transform, the position of 
the American nation in the general scheme of Weltpolitik. 

Hitherto the United States has been in the world but 
not of it. There is a much more significant question to 
be resolved than whether America will enter the war. 
It is whether America will enter the world. Since she 
chased the Barbary pirates off the sea the United States 
has been virtually a recluse among the nations. She has 
signed Hague Conventions, but with the distinct and 
public proviso that their enforcement is no concern of 
hers. She has attended European Conferences, as at 
Algeciras, but only on the understanding that they 
commit her to nothing. She has written in the past 
fifteen years innumerable dispatches on the develop- 
ments in the Far East, but she has never once seriously 
contemplated backing up words by action. Outside the 
Monroe Doctrine the Americans neither have nor wish 
to have any foreign policy whatever. Some thought 
they had developed one when they bounded out of their 
long innocuous isolation, felled at a stroke an essential 
member of the European family, freed Cuba, occupied 
Porto Rico, and strewed the Pacific with stepping-stones 
from Hawaii to Manila. But they were mistaken. The 
past decade and a half have completely disenchanted 
Americans with the fruits of Imperialism. Question the 
average. citizen of the United States to-day, and you 
will find him either a monument of indifference or an 
encyclopedia of cloudy misinformation as to all that is 
happening in America’s insular possessions, and as to 
the international and strategic problems that their 
retention propounds. The white man’s burden, so far 
as Americans are concerned, has become the white man’s 
boredom ; and if there were any way of disposing of the 
Philippines without seeming to lose face too abjectly 
the vast majority of Americans would welcome it and 
follow it with something like enthusiasm. They have 
failed even to attain to that vague pride of ownership 
which, among the masses of our own people, does duty 
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for Imperialism ; and the glamour of being an Asiatic 
Power, and of ruling over tropical dependencies, has 
utterly faded. 

What dominates the thought and sentiment and policy 
of the American people is still that peaceable, home- 
keeping instinct of theirs. They have an empire, but 
they have not become Imperial. They have expanded 
physically, but they have still to expand mentally. 
They delight to call themselves a “‘ World-Power,” but 
the claim can only be admitted in the narrowest and 
most technical sense—the sense, for instance, in which 
New York may be called a cosmopolitan city, because a 
great many people of different nationalities make it their 
home. The attributes of a “‘ World-Power,” of course, 
are not a matter of geography but of consciousness and 
horizon, and though the issue of the Spanish War was an 
undoubted upheaval of a kind, and though since then 
nearly every year has seen the multiplication of fresh 
points of diplomatic contact with the outer world, it 
remains the fact that the questions that really affect 
America are still American questions. In effect the 
national self-engrossment is hardly less complete to-day 
for all practical purposes than it has been any time 
during the past hundred years. The operative opinion 
of the Commonwealth still desires to have as few dealings 
as possible with foreign Powers, still quotes and abides 
by Washington’s warning against permanent and en- 
tangling alliances (while altogether ignoring his em- 
phatic advocacy of “temporary alliances for extra- 
ordinary emergencies ’’), still shrinks from any course 
that threatens “ complications,” still clings to the policy 
of isolation as the one that most adequately squares 
with the needs of American conditions. That this 
attitude must in the long run prove untenable; that 
the United States cannot indefinitely preserve the im- 
munity from the conflicts and problems of Europe and 
the Far East which has served her well during the 
century and a quarter of her material upbuilding ; that 
she is destined to be drawn with a constantly increasing 
celerity into those clashes of policy and ambitions that 
formerly she could afford to look upon with an almost 
complete detachment—all this, which seems axiomatic 
to a dispassionate onlooker, is still not only disputed 
but denied by the great majority of the American people. 
They hold that America’s true destiny and most useful 
task is to develop on the American Continent an ideal 
type of civilisation, to eschew war, militarism and all 
the burdens and deceptive glories of the older world, and 
to inspire mankind by the spectacle of a nation given up 
solely to the pursuit of liberty and justice and the arts 
of peace and equal rights for all. 

That is a fine ideal, and the least observant European 
must have noticed how it has influenced the American 
attitude towards the issues stirred up by the present 
war. But it is an ideal that in its implications of aloof- 
ness and self-sufficiency is incompatible with the am- 
bition, which Americans none the less cherish, to play 
a commanding part in the future ordering of the world. 
The question that has presented itself to them with a 
deepening insistence during the past fifteen months is 
how to end not only this war but all wars. In most 
Americans’ opinion the time must come when a blood- 
soaked, bankrupt and exhausted Europe will turn to 
their President’s mediation with gratitude and relief. 
When that hour strikes they believe that the future not 
only of Old World civilisation but of mankind itself may 
depend, beyond everything else, on the vision that 
American statesmanship brings to its task. American 
influence, American example, American disinterested- 
ness, backed by a clear purpose and by the conserved 





strength of 100,000,000 people, will, they think, be the 
factors that more than any other factors will determine 
whether this war is to be ended merely to be renewed 
later on, or whether it is to usher in a veritable reign of 
peace ; whether the gospel of force and the armed doc- 
trine of militarism are to continue to oppress the world 
or whether civilisation can be started on a new path. 

But what Americans do not yet seem to realise is the 
conditions on which alone this honourable ambition of 
theirs can be fulfilled. It cannot be fulfilled unless they 
for their part get rid of certain inveterate prepossessions, 
readjust their political focus, and accept responsibilities 
they have hitherto and deliberately declined to assume. 
We cannot, for instance, conceive any League of Peace, 
any possible reconstitution of the world on an inter- 
national basis, from which the necessity of enforcing 
decisions, when necessary, by common. action shall be 
excluded ; and if the new dispensation is to comprise 
the United States it can only be on condition that 
Americans are prepared to co-operate on equal terms 
with the nationals and Governments of other countries, 
to shoulder their part of the common liabilities, and so 
contribute their proportion of naval and military power 
to the general stock. However slight or however 
onerous the task of maintaining a lasting peace may 
afterwards prove, Americans can take no effective hand 
in it so long as they confine themselves to expressions of 
good will and pacific protestations and, for the rest, 
wash their hands of Europe. If the United States is 
to exert a genuine and first-hand influence in safe- 
guarding and fortifying the future peace of the world, 
there must be no half-heartedness in American policy, 
no attempt to achieve by persuasion and exhortation 
what can only be achieved by force, no throwing out of 
suggestions accompanied by a refusal to guarantee their 
performance, but a resolute and definite entrance into 
the actual arena of the world-politics and a willingness 
to undertake the inevitable commitments and run the 
inevitable risks. That is the supreme dilemma which the 
war and its aftermath are shaping and will continue to 
shape for American decision ; and all the intermediate 
incidents such as the flotation of the Loan and the con- 
troversy with Germany are of real significance just so 
far as they induce a new orientation of the American 
political mind and an expansion of the material and 
political interests of the American people, disabuse them 
of the fallacy that the palm can be won without the 
dust, and instil into them the much more wholesome 
doctrine that their usefulness and their power in the 
new order of the universe will be measured not by their 
aspirations but by their deeds. 


INVENTIONS AND THE WAR 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


LTHOUGH the public has been given to under- 
A stand that the Government is fully alive to 
the importance of invention in relation to the 

war, there remains, unfortunately, room for some doubt on 
the matter—as to whether, that is to say, this branch of 
the national effort is being co-ordinated and developed to 
anything like the extent that it might be and ought to 
be. It is difficult to secure any strong public opinion on 
this subject, because the nature and conditions of invention 
work are so little understood in political and journalistic 
circles. One can only hope that such expert opinion as 
does exist will find means of influencing those in authority. 
The inventor can render great, perhaps decisive, aid to 
the State just now in two main directions: (1) in devising 
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new and improved weapons for use on land and sea, and 
(2) in devising new machinery, material, and processes 
for the more rapid and economical production of munitions 
and equipment. The second category is not so obvious 
as the first, but it is not less important. An invention, 
for example, like that of “ high-speed steel” (a tool steel 
which retains its cutting edge at high temperatures and thus 
enables metal working machinery to be run at greatly 
increased speed) may easily be of far greater value for war 
purposes than the invention of a new gun or a new aero- 
plane. There are still possibilities of improvement in the 
quality of steel used for guns, shells, or tools. In a long war, 
for instance, doubling the life of each gun is practically 
equivalent to doubling the output of guns. Similarly there 
is unlimited scope for improvement with regard to other war 
materials, explosives, leather, textiles, etc., and especially 
with regard to the processes of manufacture of these things. 
The war has multiplied preduction of certain kinds to an 
unheard-of extent, and has thus, by a_ well-recognised 
principle, created new and great openings for improved 
methods and machinery. In all directions, therefore, the 
need and the opportunity for the inventor are unprecedented 
and practically infinite ; and there is still time for his efforts 
to tell heavily in the great struggle. 

The organisation of invention is not merely a question of 
advertising for brilliant ideas. Something, undoubtedly, 
may be done in that way, and it ought not to be neglected, 
but by itself it belongs essentially to the order of “‘ muddling 
through ” methods. There is a common but almost wholly 
fallacious belief that important inventions are usually a 
matter of luck or peculiar inspiration. The truth is that 
the great mass of inventive work is done not by men who 
have brilliant ideas “ out of the blue,” but by men who have 
deliberately set themselves, or have been set, to devise a 
machine or a method to achieve a certain definite object. 
At the present time there is some very valuable work of 
this deliberate and purposeful character going on under the 
Admiralty, and less notably, under the War Office. The 
success, for example, of certain devices of the Admiralty 
to meet the submarine attack is widely known. But it 
has been recognised that the inventive work of these fighting 
departments is limited both in amount and in scope, and a 
new Inventions Department of the Ministry of Munitions 
has accordingly been created with the ostensible object of 
developing inventive effort on comprehensive lines in 
relation to all the purposes and problems of the war. It 
is as to how far this new department is facing its whole task 
and equipping itself to make the most of its opportunities 
that some doubt seems to be justified. 

It is unfortunate that there should be three departments 
all concerned with war inventions, since there is bound to 
be a certain amount of overlapping and waste of effort. 
But this is probably a condition which for the time being 
must be accepted, and provided that the Admiralty and War 
Office keep their work within defined limits and make 
full use of the central Inventions Department of the Ministry 
of Munitions in connection with all matters which are not 
purely and exclusively of naval or military interest, as the 
case may be, no great harm may result. The important 
thing is that the central department should be developed 
on the broadest and most productive lines. In the first 
place it should be obvious that, considering the scope and 
magnitude of its task, its staff, directly and indirectly 
employed, cannot be too large. There are, as has been 
indicated, innumerable problems that would richly repay 
investigation in so far as competent investigators can be 
found ; and they can be found in considerable numbers, if 
they are sought, in laboratories and workshops all over the 
country. In the Patent Office, moreover, the Government 
has already in its employ a staff of the exact nature required 












for a large part of the work. The professional staff of 
this office before the war formed a complete group of highly 
trained specialists in every branch of technical work, with 
knowledge of and experience in dealing with improvements 
in all kinds of machinery and processes, including war 
material. The value of these men has been recognised 
to some extent by the transfer of a number of them to the 
inventions boards both of the Admiralty and of the Ministry 
of Munitions ; but the fact that they have not been taken 
on any selective principle, and that a still larger number 
have been allowed to enlist, proves that the Government 
does not yet appreciate the value of the great military 
asset which it possesses in this body of men. Their indi- 
vidual inventive capacity cannot, of course, be guaranteed, 
any more than can that of any other body of experts ; 
but they are eminently suited for the process of sifting and 
co-ordinating ideas, which must be carried out by men of 
trained and experienced judgment, and it is safe to say 
that the wide scope of their technical knowledge could not 
be equalled by any other body of men it would be practicable 
to get together. Their official life, moreover, has been 
lived in a confidential atmosphere, and their antecedents 
are known. It is not too late to remedy the neglect of these 
special resources. The necessity of keeping our manu- 
factures in the highest state of efficiency will not allow the 
grant of patent rights to cease entirely, but a simple amend- 
ment of the law extending to the end of the war the period 
for the filing of ‘‘ complete specifications ” would probably 
be practicable, and would -release by far the greater part 
of the Patent Office staff for war invention work. 

The work of a central Inventions Department naturally 
divides itself into two parts—the collection and sifting 
of ideas and the practical working out of such as are pro- 
mising. As regards the first part, there is no doubt that 
a great deal can be done by inviting all and sundry to send 
in ‘their ideas to the department, but still more, probably, 
can be done by a deliberate effort to stimulate the inventive 
faculties of selected individuals. It is not enough that the 
department should have one or more military representatives 
at the front. It is of great importance that men of wide 
and varying technical knowledge should be given the fullest 
facilities for studying military problems on the spot. There 
is no more fruitful source of improvements than the setting 
of specialised experience in unfamiliar surroundings. Under 
such conditions new applications of old ideas—and that is 
what nearly all invention amounts to—spring readily to 
the mind. A little talk with those engaged in practical 
operations will reveal to the specially trained mind im- 
provements which would never occur to the military expert. 
It is comparatively easy for a man of technical engineering 
experience to pick up the technique of the use of military 
machines in the field, thus acquiring the ideal combination 
of knowledge for invention purposes. It is much more 
difficult for an officer who understands the military aspects 
to acquire the complementary knowledge of engineering. 
The Inventions Department ought, therefore, to be always 
sending relays of technical men to the front where their 
minds may be quickened by seeing concrete things in active 
operation. The same thing applies to manufacturing pro- 
blems. In the rush of war work factory managers have little 
time or inclination to study, or even consider, possible im- 
provements of method or machinery. Special men must be 
detailed for this work or it will not be done at all. By such 
means a valuable stream of relevant ideas to supplement 
those obtainable by other methods might be secured. 

In the second part of its task—the practical working out 
of ideas—it is to be feared that the existing Inventions 
Department of the Ministry of Munitions is at present 
sadly deficient. Its staff and facilities are totally inadequate. 
The notice recently issued by the department to the public 
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lays stress on the desirability of submitting ideas in a be discountenanced like racing. The modern man 
“ well-thought-out stage,” and suggests reference to “ Patent cannot decide. His orations have every year grown 
Office records and published sources.” The notice also more brief and more businesslike; he seems at times 
refers only to “ suggestions of all kinds relating to land almost to believe that everything except plain fact is 
warfare,” as if ideas relating to machinery, material, and ornament and a dandyism of speech.. Perhaps the 
processes of production employed in war manufactures modern man has good reason for this. He did not wish 
were not wanted. If the intention is to damp down the to encourage the local alderman who could sweat himself 
supply of suggestions, the notice is well enough; but if the into flights about William Tell and the apple when laying 
object is, as it should be, to give the utmost encouragement the foundation-stone of a Carnegie library. He had 
to ideas of all sorts, then it is obvious that the consulting heard too many orators of the kind that were, in the 
of Patent Office records (in so far as it is necessary) must comic phrase, “ intoxicated with the exuberance of 
be wholly undertaken by the department, which must also their own verbosity ’"—orators whose speeches were as 
make itself responsible for the working out of rough ideas. incoherent and insuppressible as the famous speech 
Otherwise the sources of new ideas will be limited to the of Mr. Pecksniff on the landing, in which he speculated 
very narrow circle of men who have the time and the prac- on Mrs. Todgers’s idea of a wooden leg. Eloquence 
tical experience necessary to sift and test their own sug- seemed chiefly to be a means of saying in an hour what 
gestions. It is not necessary, nor probably practicable, ought to be said in ten minutes or even what ought 
that the department should have fully equipped engineering not to be said at all. It too often, indeed, savoured of 
workshops of its own, but it should certainly have a labor- the rotund Pecksniff. It parodied itself like the melo- 
atory and a small workshop for models and small articles. dramatic actors who used to talk about “ Ter-ruth.” 
In addition it should have far better facilities than it has It was the orators themselves who ultimately killed 
at present for the prompt manufacture and testing of larger oratory. No art can survive its practice by men who 
or more complicated inventions in existing Government make it ridiculous and a bore. 
workshops. One may congratulate the present generation of 
It is impossible in a brief article to touch upon more than audiences on their immunity from the pomp of the old- 
the outlines of the subject, and all that is attempted here is fashioned elocution-masters. On the other hand, we 
to arouse the interest of those who are in a position to secure are afflicted with a race of speakers who know even less 
a much more comprehensive effort than is going on at about the secrets of eloquence than the elocution- 
present to develop the whole field of inventions for war masters did. There is no one now to cast a spell over a 
purposes. The position now appears to be that particular nation as Demosthenes did over the men of Athens in 
items of invention work are undertaken—often most his orations against Philip or as Burke did over the 
efliciently—by the Admiralty and the War Office with a readers if not over the hearers of the eighteenth century. 
view to countering new features of the enemy’s offensive; And this want is not due to the absence of the cradle-gift 
that the inventions boards are chiefly examining bodies of elocution. Probably there are plenty of men living 
for the purpose of considering suggestions, with inadequate who had to begin with as good a delivery as Demosthenes, 
equipment either for working them out or for other work and probably there are few Cabinet Ministers now living 
on lines of deliberate initiative ; that as regards military who have not a better delivery than Burke. It is a 
inventions there is insufficient effort to secure a flow of new yemarkable fact that many of the world’s greatest 
ideas ; that the field of manufacturing machinery is largely orators have been by nature men with halting powers 
untouched ; and that generally effective steps have not of speech. The story of how Demosthenes used to shave 
been taken to draw on the inventive capacity of the country half his head and retire for months at a time to an under- 
and to direct it on a co-ordinated plan. The adequacy ground chamber where he practised speaking with a 
of an Inventions Department depends primarily not on its pebble in his mouth is world-famous, and Cicero is said 
openness to receive and consider chance ideas but on the to have begun his career with as imperfect a delivery. 
number and quality of the men whom it succeeds in setting As for Burke, one has read that his delivery was so 
to work to find out what is wanted and to supply it. It unattractive that a speech from him was usually a signal 
is not enough that we should counter the Germans here for the benches of the House of Commons to empty 
and there. Our task should be to secure the initiative themselves, and the famous occasion on which he flung 
and set the pace—as we are perfectly capable of doing— 4 dagger on the floor of the House was, according to 
in this as in all other directions. several descriptions, as ineffective as a funny story that 
has missed fire. But, in spite of their defects, all three 
orators had the noble manner. They exalted their 


ELOQUENCE themes. They exalted the logic of their themes. 
Pe crisis: T. M. KETTLE, in arecent anthology Demosthenes and Cicero laboured at the mere craft 


of Irish oratory, expresses his disagreement with of speaking in a degree that Burke never did; 

the almost universal modern dislike of rhetoric. but they were great orators, not because of this, but 
Grandiloquence, he pleads, is at least “‘ a sin of excess. because of what we may call the literature of their 
It is insincere on the right side—namely, that of large speeches—the exaltation and impassioning of the stuff 
ideas.” He holds that in approaching the task of the of their ideas and emotions. If one desires eloquence 
twentieth century—the reconstruction of “the fabric to-day it is not for the sake of elocution or any mere 
of society on a basis of economic justice and wisdom *— ornament of words. One craves rather for the kind of 
we “are in greater peril from littleness than from eloquence which will breathe the energy of life into the 
bigness.” During the present war we have heard a_ grey facts of the occasion. One wishes for eloquence, 
number of complaints to the same effect. Eloquence and not of the sort that will drape the occasion in machine- 
music—these are two luxuries, two necessaries (perhaps) made platitudes, but that will make the occasion itself 
of inspiration, of which, we are told, not nearly enough a living thing, a lure for men’s nobleness, a summons to 
use has been made at this unique crisis in history. a dawn. It is a real loss to the country that there has 
There, of course, you have the difficulty: whether been so little of the ennobling kind of eloquence to 
eloquence is a necessary like munitions or a luxury to counteract the shrill and degrading clamour of many 
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journalists. To read the latter one would imagine at 
times that the present war was a quarrel of gamblers 
over their stakes rather than a continental struggle 
between freedom and despotism. Here and there, it is 
true, a writer or a speaker has put the case of the Allies 
in a sentence that lives in the imagination. When 
Mr. Shaw wrote in his famous Supplement that a Ger- 
man victory ‘‘ would literally shut the gates of mercy 
on mankind,” he stated the situation as a living reality 
in a manner in which few of his detractors have 
succeeded in stating it. And Mr. Kipling, with whose 
conception of freedom many of us are frequently in dis- 
agreement, stated the case with the same creative 
eloquence when he declared that a victory for Germany 
would “ put out the light of freedom all the world over.” 
Eloquent, again, in the best sense of the word, was the 
line in Mr. Kipling’s war poem : 
Who dies, if England live ? 


There was never a less ornamental line in poetry ; yet 
it achieves the perfection of eloquence, which is to make 
of an old fact a new and astonishing revelation. 

As for the statesmen, they have, on the whole, given 
us no such illumination as the men of letters. None of 
them have yet spoken so noble a sentence as Pitt’s: 
‘‘ England has saved herself by her exertions : she will, 
I hope, save Europe by her example ’’—a sentence 
which even those who disagree with Pitt’s foreign 
policy must admit has the ring of true metal. Hear 
him, again, on France, in sentences that might be applied 
to Germany to-day : 

We are not in arms against the opinions of the closet, nor the specula- 
tions of the school. We are at war with armed opinions. . . . We 
will not leave the monster to prowl the world unopposed. He must 
cease to annoy the abode of peaceful men. If he retire into his cell, 


whether of solitude or repentance, thither we will not pursue him ; but 
we cannot leave him on the throne of power. 


This, we admit, is the grand manner of speech rather 
than the grand manner of thinking. It is the quality 
of thought—of thought lit up from within by imagina- 
tion—that is the essential thing in great eloquence. One 
finds this mingling of thought and imagination in 
Milton’s defence of the liberty of the Press, one of the 
masterpieces of English eloquence, as in the passage in 
which he writes : 

When the cheerfulness of the people is so sprightly up as that it has 
not only wherewith to guard well its own freedom and safety, but to 
spare and to bestow upon the solidest and sublimest points of con- 
troversy and new invention, it betokens us not degenerated nor droop- 
ing to a fatal decay, but casting off the old and wrinkled skin of corrup- 
tion, to outlive these pangs, and wax young again, entering the glorious 
ways of truth and prosperous virtue, destined to become great and 
honourable in these later ages. Methinks I see, in my mind, a noble 
and puissant nation rousing herself, like a strong man after sleep, and 
shaking her invincible locks : methinks I see her as an eagle muing her 
mighty youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes at the full midday 
beam ; purging and unscaling her long-abused sight at the fountain 
itself of heavenly radiance ; while the whole noise of timorous and 
flocking birds, with those also that love the twilight, flutter about, 
amazed at what she means, and in their envious gabble would prog- 
nosticate a year of sects and schisms. 


Burke is, of course, the master of eloquent thought 
among British orators. His speeches feed the mind and 
the imagination. He was a less than Milton in his 
imagery, but he stands on a pinnacle among orators. 
His sentences pour in like a tide of truth. They are 
resonant with just thought, as when he says : 


Magnanimity in politics is not seldom the truest wisdom, and a great 
Empire and little minds go ill together. 


Hear him, again, asserting the rights of the American 
colonists : 


Slavery they can have anywhere. It is a weed that grows in every 
soil. They may have it from Spain, they may have it from Prussia. 





But, until you become lost to all feeling of your true interest, and your 
natural dignity, freedom they can have from none but you. This is the 
commodity of price, of which you have the monopoly. This is the true 
Act of Navigation, which binds to you the commerce of the colonies, 
and through them secures to you the wealth of the world. . . . 


But Burke is not one of the orators who shine in sen- 
tences rather than speeches. Professor Kettle quotes 
Hazlitt as saying that the only specimen of Burke was 
“all that he wrote.” That is a good statement of the 
fact that his speeches had the unity of living things, of 
splendid actions. 

Professor Kettle places Grattan beside Burke, but 
Grattan’s speeches had not the quality of great actions 
in the same measure. He struck out living phrases, no 
doubt, as when he warned England, in a debate on Irish 
freedom, that “what you trample on in Europe will 
sting you in America.” His great speech against the 
Union has, however, nothing in it of the sword: rather 
it is an exquisite rhetorical comment and prophecy. Of 
the rhetorical kind of eloguence—a kind we can hardly 
help smiling at nowadays—the close of the speech is a 
beautiful example : 


Yet I do not give up the country. I see her in a swoon, but she is 
not dead. Though in her tomb she lies helpless and motionless, still 
there is on her lips a spirit of life, and on her cheek a glow of beauty— 


“Thou art not conquered ; beauty’s ensign yet 
Is crimson on thy lips, and in thy cheeks, 
And death’s pale flag is not advanced there.” 


While a plank of the vessel sticks together, I will not leave her. Let 
the courtier present his flimsy sail, and carry the light bark of his faith 
with every new breath of wind. I will remain anchored here, with 
ray on the fortune of my country—faithful to her freedom, faithful 
to her fall. 


There are elements in the Grattan manner of speech 
that we have no desire to see revived in these days. 
They seem at times like sincere passions artificially 
expressed. But none the less they are the speeches, not 
of an empirical politician, but of a man who brought to 
politics something of the largeness and imaginativeness 
of philosophy and literature. 

Of all the speeches delivered in the course of the 
present war the most eloquent, perhaps, was Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Queen’s Hall oration. Of political philosophy, 
of intellectual texture, of the grand manner, his speeches 
have few traces. But he has a genius for poetic imagery 
—as well as for a great deal of journalistic imagery— 
which inspired him on that occasion to a peroration 
which shook his audience into the vision of a new world. 
** We have been living,”’ he szid : 

We have been living in a sheltered valley for generations. We have 
been too comfortable, too indulgent, many, perhaps, too selfish. And 
the stern hand of fate has scourged us to an elevation where we can see 
the great everlasting things that matter for a nation, the great peaks 
of honour we had forgotten, duty and patriotism, and, clad in glittering 
white, the great pinnacle of sacrifice pointing like a rugged finger to 
heaven. We shall descend into the valleys again, but as long as the 
men and women of this generation Jast they will carry in their hearts 
the image of these great mountain peaks, whose foundations are un- 
shaken, though Europe rock and sway in the convulsions of a great 
war. 


It seems to us a pity that Ministers should be kept so 
incessantly at their official work as to have now little 
time for public speeches, except when they are anxious 
to dilate on the iniquities of workmen. We believe 
that eloquence should be constructive, not destructive 
—that it should express the hero rather than the carper. 
It should not allow this vast war to be degraded into a 
prosaic quarrel among the nations, much less into a 
quarrel between the parties or the classes. It should 
raise the eyes of the common man to those “ great ever- 
lasting things,” those “‘ great peaks of honour,” to which 
Mr. Lloyd George pointed in a speech to the manner of 
which we trust he will soon return. 
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THE ORGANISATION OF THE 


TEACHING PROFESSION 


RACTICALLY the Special Supplements in the 
P recent numbers of THe NEw StTaTesMAN on 
English teachers and their professional organi- 
sations present to the public for the first time an ade- 
quate appreciation of the situation. The reports which 
these Supplements contain are sympathetic and full of 
understanding of what the teachers have had to fight for. 
They are also critical, and this is necessary. For a 
movement such as that which has been made for organis- 
ing the profession was sure to fall short of certain ideals 
which are essential, but which are apt not to be kept at 
all times in view. The teachers were fighting for their 
own protection, and national interests were apt to recede 
at times. This has been the case with the organisations 
of the lawyers, the doctors, and the other professions 
which have already organised themselves. In such 
struggles the primary effort inevitably tends in the 
initial stages to be materialistic. It is only when the 
organised body has become strong and has won its initial 
successes that it can afford to direct its energies towards 
higher ideals. Most of the teachers with whom I have 
come in contact have seemed to me to wish for the 
second stage to be reached, and to be very willing to 
enteronit. But attention has largely been concentrated 
on the first stage of the struggle. 

Of course to this there have been notable exceptions. 
The teachers have themselves asked for higher things, 
as for instance for smaller classes, in the interests of 
thoroughness; and they have resisted also some at- 
tempts by local authorities and managers which would 
have injured the teachers themselves less than they 
would have injured the standards of the national educa- 
tion. Those who study their efforts cannot but feel that 
if they have at times fallen short of the highest aims in 
these efforts, this has been largely due to the stiffness of 
the battle they have had to fight for their own protection. 
They may have been narrow in their views of higher 
education and wanting in enthusiasm for the inspiring 
influence on their profession of the Universities. But 
that was not unnatural in a country where secondary 
education has until recently been marked off from the 
elementary system by a sharp line of demarcation, and 
where the secondary schools have been in the main 
private institutions, and the Universities until lately 
places apart from the lives of any but the well-to-do. 
Still these facts do not wholly excuse the elementary 
teachers from reproach. Had they pursued their task 
with more of the admirable spirit shown by the women 
in the Association of Headmistresses of the Girls’ 
Secondary Schools, they would, I think, have been more 
powerful to-day. For the strength of a reforming move- 
ment is always largely dependent on the extent to which 
it appeals to the imagination and seeks a response from 
the idealism which is a powerful moving force even 
where it is little apparent on the surface. 

Mrs. Sidney Webb and those who have worked with 
her in conducting the investigation recorded in the 
pages of these Supplements have, to my mind, brought 
out very clearly a fact of vital importance. If educa- 
tion is to rise in this country to the level which is a 
vital necessity, the character of its organisation must 





be changed. In the foreign countries where the educa- 
tional system is most developed the great factor in 
success has been that the system has pivoted on the 
secondary schools. Their efficiency has relieved the 
elementary schools from above and the universities 
from below. The elementary work has had a defined 
place assigned to it, and so have the continuation 
schools which have shot out of it without interfering 
with the system of secondary training proper. The 
universities, on the other hand, have been relieved 
from work which never ought to have been put on them, 
that of making up deficiencies in the secondary educa- 
tion of their students which have arisen from the 
imperfections of the secondary school system. Anyone 
who cares to follow this point out, and contrast England 
with the Continent and even with Scotland, will find 
what I mean developed in the Report of the Royal 
Commission on University Education in London. If 
the Universities are to be free to devote their attention 
to educating young men and women up to the standards 
which are properly theirs, they should be set free by 
the preparation of the student in a secondary school 
where a leaving certificate based in part on record will 
guarantee fitness of entry into a University atmosphere. 
This is the essential condition of freedom for real 
University teaching. 

I have said this because it leads up to what must 
be the real and paramount aim of a Teachers’ Council 
if it is not to fail in the end. The entire system of 
national education needs to be unified by the clear 
conception and execution of a plan which will embrace 
the whole of the system. And this can be accomplished 
only if the teachers themselves are called into consulta- 
tion, acting through some body which is in a sufficient 
degree representative of all those who are legitimately 
within their ranks. Mrs. Webb has depicted the early 
failures and the subsequent successes of the Teachers’ 
Registration Council. The story she tells points to 
the conclusion that the situation is still in course of 
evolution. A register of teachers on which is to be 
based the establishment of a Council elected by the 
teachers so registered may for the present be imprac- 
ticable. But it is an ideal which ought never to be left 
out of sight. I agree with her when she says emphati- 
cally that to place the exclusive fashioning of the con- 
ditions which should govern a national service of vast 
importance to the future of the country completely under 
the control of the teachers themselves, however well 
organised, would be utterly wrong. The alternative she 
advocates is surely the only rational one. “‘ What the 
reasonable teacher looks for,” she says, “‘ is not the self- 
government of an entirely autonomous profession, but 
the means of obtaining such a share in the control of the 
public service in which he is engaged as will maintain the 
dignity and influence of what ought to be regarded as a 
learned profession, safeguard the material interests 
of the teacher, and remedy or mitigate the defects of 
bureaucratic administration.”” The teacher can properly 
claim no more than to be fully heard by the public, but 
he is entitled to claim this in an effective form. 

Now the new Council, somewhat narrowly named 
the Teachers’ Registration Council, is really the exponent 
of this point of view, and as such it is beginning,the 
filling-up of a gap. The older organisations, which are 
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more or less sectional and occupied with aims less wide, 
cannot do work which can only be done by a body 
representative of a great profession as a whole. That 
is why some of us have throughout felt ourselves strongly 
on the side of Mr. Acland and the pioneers of the new 
movement. Only by a Council the aims of which are 
very high, and the status of which is widely as well as 
officially recognised, can the necessary work be done. It 
is work the purpose of which is to assist Parliament and 
the Board of Education to bring into being a real national 
system, in which the various forms of education shall 
not be a mechanical aggregate of units put together 
ab extra, but shall form an organic whole embodying 
and dominated by an end which is not sectional but is 
concerned with what is best for the life of the future 
generation. The conviction has deepened with me 
that if education is to be adequate to such a standard, 
education must, to use words which are seemingly 
paradoxical, be more than educational. But this is 
no paradox. It means simply that our ideals of educa- 
tion have been far too narrow. The genuine kind of 
training must begin almost with infancy, and must 
carry on the elementary scholar who cannot pass to 
the secondary school into the continuation schools as 
a half-timer. There he may give hours of study, while 
his mind and character are still impressionable, to 
instruction which may develop his general capacity 
as well as his technical training in his calling. The 
productive power of the future workman ought thereby 
to be heightened to an extent which will make the 
devotion of these early hours of life to the building up 
of the intellect and character alike, instead of to pre- 
mature and mer-ly mechanical wage-earning, of the 
utmost value to a community which depends on pro- 
ductive capacity and on national character. Physical 
training must also be included in such a system and 
belong to it right through. One, but only one, of the 
reasons for this is our recent experience. This war has 
revealed to the old-fashioned military mind the fact that 
given intelligence and physical fitness a nation can 
rapidly develop its armies. Given the organisation and 
the munitions, and the men are not difficult to raise and 
train when the nation calls for them. But we should 
have been stronger in this war had there not been so 
many physically “ unfits,”” whose condition was due 
to ignorance and neglect by the nation of the physical 
side of education from early childhood onwards. 

After this war a race between the nations will come, 
and the prize will be to the swift. Those who are 
least likely to prove swift are those whose fitness for 
the contest has been neglected by their countrymen. 
The fault has not lain in the past wholly or even mainly 
with Governments. For these cannot go beyond the 
limits of their mandate. It is only of late years that 
any sign has shown itself of a mandate for a vast im- 
provement in the educational system of this country. 
The sign is still pretty faint. But the N.U.T. and the 
other professional organisation have helped in their 
way, and I look to the movement which has taken 
shape in the Teachers’ Registration Council to carry 
the public farther towards a clear definition of objec- 
tives. The foundation must be the desirability of 


learning for learning’s sake, and not education as a 
means to mere utilitarian ends. 


For education has a 





moral and spiritual as well as an intellectual power. 
When the public is really stirred about the deeper 
meaning of education of this wider kind, education 
moral and spiritual as well as intellectual, as it has been 
in the past about other great causes, we shall then, and 
not till then, be in sight of national safety in the days 
of stress that will lie ahead of us after this war. 

For the present there is little public money to be 
had, and those who are pressing forward will have to 
pursue their labours in straitened circumstances. But 
they will be unworthy if they allow this to damp their 
idealism down or to dishearten them in the task of 
bringing home to a great democracy that a far-reaching 
system of national education may bring with it the 
solution of many and great social problems. 


HALDANE. 
Correspondence 
THE FUTURE DISPLACEMENT OF WOMEN 
WORKERS 


To the Editor of Tae NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—It is not in any spirit of antagonism that I would like to 
refer to your article entitled ‘‘ Hands Wanted,”’ but rather in 
one of honest doubt and uncertainty. Since the beginning of 
the war, as men have been withdrawn from various industries 
and professions, their places have, in many instances, been filled 
by women workers, and the further extension of this policy you 
strongly advocate. 

“Farmers and railway companies,” you declare, “‘ manufacturers and 
Government Departments alike, are, mainly for their own convenience, 
so as to avoid the trouble of having to train women, using all possible 
influence to prevent their men from going off to serve the \State. . . 

“Why does not the Minister of Munitions get his colleagues to 
prohibit the use of motor cars by private persons—at least unless the 
owner drives himself and does his own repairs, or employs a woman— 
and simultaneously offer to each of these 50,000 mechanics employment 
at‘not less than forty shillings a week in munition factories ? Similarly, 
there are, in the United Kingdom, about 50,000 tramcar conductors 
who can quite well be replaced temporarily by women. . . . 

What will happen to these women when the war is over? Are 
they to retain the positions for which they have qualified them- 
selves and keep the men who return out of their original employ- 
ment, or, if not, what is to be their future? A very delicate 
situation will be created, and it will require all the skill and tact 
of employers and workers as well as of politicians and public 
officials to solve the question. As one who has the highest 
opinion of women, deploring very deeply the attitude of many 
men towards members of the other sex, and being wholly in 
sympathy with the feminist movement, which has done a great 
deal for women and men alike, I must candidly confess that I 
view the future with very grave feelings of doubt and dis- 
quietude. A sex war is, of course, a phantasmagoria of over- 
wrought pessimism, but it is quite possible that the organised 
bodies of male and female workers might find themselves in 
serious opposition, and this would be surely one of the worst 
things that could happen for the happiness of the country and 
the benefit of civilisation. 

It is quite true that a considerable number of the men who 
went out will unhappily never return, while others will unfor- 
tunately be prevented from returning to their original positions 
through physical disabilities. But these will only be a minority. 
Again, it is highly probable that a much larger standing army 
than has hitherto been maintained will be retained by the Govern- 
ment, and this, too, will absorb a certain number of those who 
enlisted. But allowing for all these, there is yet a very large 
number of men who will return to civilian employment. In 
the Civil Service and in municipal offices, as well as in posts 
under many of the banks and private firms, their positions 
are being retained for them until they return, and in the mean- 
time these are being filled in many cases by women. 

In the article already mentioned, if I may make a further 
quotation, you say : 

The necessary number of men is, however, not likely to be obtained 
until the nation gives certain definite guarantees as to the way in which, 
after the war, it will treat those who have either worked or fought for 
the State. What is primarily asked for is neither pay nor pension, 
separation allowance nor provision for disablement, but an assurance 
that the Government will not ruthlessly empty the munition factories 
and disband the Army, when peace comes, without securing employment 
for those who have no situations reserved for them 
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Now, I feel sure that™it is not through thoughtlessness or 
unconcern that you omit any demand for guarantees of con- 
tinued employment for women workers now taking the places 
of men at the front, as that would be somewhat irrevelant to the 
subject with which your article deals, but it is a very important 
point. Is it possible while guaranteeing settled positions for 
the men when they return also to guarantee others for the women, 
or must the employment of the one be detrimental to that of 
the other? In the Great State such guarantees would be com- 
patible, and men and women could have work according to their 
ability and qualifications, but when the war is over we are certain 
to have a Government supporting an increased army and bur- 
dened at least by £3,000,000,000 worth of national debt, either 
rightly or wrongly committed to a policy of economy if not of 

imony. Under such conditions it is highly improbable 
that they will greatly extend the scope for female clerks in 
Government offices, and though some little may be done to carry 
out the recommendations of the recent Royal Commission on 
the Civil Service, it is unlikely that any wide-sweeping changes 
will be madé. The extension of clerical labour to women by 
Government will consequently employ only a few of the many 
women workers now filling the posts of men who have enlisted. 
Others, like the daughter of that suburban season-ticket holder 
whose father has “ allowed” her to take a post as typist owing 
to temporary financial embarrassment at home, will return to 
their suburban villas when matters begin to straighten them- 
selves out again. There are also a number who are filling the 
posts of their husbands and prospective husbands, and these will, 
after the war, naturally take up their positions as married women. 

But allowing for all these, there are yet a very great many 
for whom “ the unborn faces shine beside the never-lighted fire,” 
and also those who having once tasted the sweets (as well as the 
bitters) of freedom will shrink from returning to domestic duties. 
And this is the number about whose future there is ground for 
disquietude. If they are to be thrown back upon the labour 
market, already overcrowded with regard to the clerical pro- 
fession, it will be a real disservice to men and women alike, for 
the employers will certainly try to reduce expenditure by employ- 
ing the cheapest material—the quantity of which is being con- 

tinuously increased as a result of the advertisements of the 
correspondence colleges, who for their own profit are predicting 
a great trade boom after the war. 

To suggest remedies is much harder than to point out diffi- 
culties Iam aware, but sometimes it is of assistance to indicate 
difficulties so that they may be realised and to some extent com- 
bated before they arise. The Fabian Research Department is, 
I understand, investigating the question of “‘ women in industry 
—how their condition is being altered by the war,” and I hope 
the position of those professionally employed will not be over- 
looked, for it is equally important. Perhaps backed by so much 
intellectual ability and helped by a much wider outlook through 
longer experience, they may see light which is denied to individual 
observers.—Yours, etc., 


October 4th. HERBERT BROADLEY. 


WOMEN’S WAGES 
To the Editor of Tat NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—A joint Committee of the Fabian Research Department 
and the Fabian Women’s Group is engaged on an enquiry into 
the new position of women in industry. Among the members 
are Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb, Miss Mary Macarthur, Miss 
Margaret Bondfield, Miss Susan Lawrence, L.C.C., Mr. J. J. 
Mallon, and prominent Trade Unionists, in addition to repre- 
sentatives of the Economic Section of the British Association, 
the Women’s Industrial Council, and other bodies. 

The outlook at present is grave. History shows, unfortunately, 
that the entry of women into trades hitherto occupied by men 
has often been used by employers to cheapen the cost and degrade 
the conditions of labour. The fact that women enter the trade 
on a new or readjusted process obscures but does not alter the 
case. The blackleg process still goes on though its operation 
is indirect. The unprecedented demand for female labour since 
the war may thus quite easily be turned into a means for the 
creation of new forms of sweating. 

Under the Munitions Act many Trade Unions have withdrawn 
or relaxed their rules and customs with regard to restrictions on 
female labour for the period of the war. The Government and 
the employers have given certain safeguards in return. Even 
if the promise given by Mr. Lloyd George, that women employed 
on war munitions should be paid for the same work at the same 
piece rates as the men, is kept to the letter, the fact remains that 
women are being employed on time-rates instead of piece-rates, 
which bear no relation to those of the men, or else processes 
have been so readjusted that, although the women are accom- 
plishing the same result as the men, no one woman is engaged 
on exactly the same process as any one man. Meanwhile the 





standards of the men’s Trade Unions are thrown to the winds, 
while the women are employed at rates that threaten the whole 
position of Labour. Unless the position is understood and faced, 
the probabilities are that Labour will wake after the war to find 
itself powerless as never before, while the women may well be 
worse off than they were. 

The objects of the present enquiry are, then : 

(1) To enquire how far, and in what occupations and pro- 
cesses, female labour is being introduced for the first time ; or 
is increasing ; or is replacing male labour. 

(2) To find out at what rates and under what conditions 
women are now working, and what is the cause or explanation 
of or justification for any differentiation between grades or sexes. 

(3) To enquire how far the readjustment of processes now 
being made have rendered easier the introduction of female 
labour, and how far they are likely to secure its permanence 
after the war. 

(4) To enquire into the rules and customs which restrict the 
employment of men or of women, or influence the line of demarca- 
tion between their work, and to enquire in what way any altera- 
tion is likely to affect them. 

Anyone able to contribute any facts is requested to com- 
municate them to the undersigned. 

But—and here we come to the main purpose of this letter— 
an enquiry which entails the collecting and sifting of a vast mass 
of technical material from every district and from nearly every 
industry cannot be conducted without funds. The claims of 
research may appear slight in comparison with other more 
pressing needs. Yet surely this enquiry is one which must be 
undertaken now, whilst the process is going on, or not at all, and 
we shall need the information for the reconstruction that will 
follow wreckage. So that we may not fail for lack of knowledge, 
we appeal to readers of Tue New STaTesMAn on behalf of the 
Fabian Joint Committee, for means to gain some part of that 
knowledge now. Cheques should be made payable to the 
Treasurer, The Fabian Research Department, G. P. Blizard, at 
the following address.—Yours, etc., 

25 Tothill Street, 

Westminster, S.W. 


THE NEW INCOME TAX 
To the Editor of Tak NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—In your able analysis of the proposed Income Tax 
changes appearing in THe New STaTesMAN of September 15th, 
you do well to expose and criticise the inequality of treatment 
meted out, which throws an unfair proportion of the burden on 
small earned incomes of between £170 and £300 per annum. 

May I take this opportunity of directing attention to the 
effect of the proposed changes on earned incomes of over £500 
per annum in cases where such incomes are the joint contributions 
of husband and wife ? 

This grievance is one of long standing: the injustice of such 
penalisation of marriage is too obvious to require comment. 

The result of the proposed changes will be to exaggerate this 
unfair assessment, the worst sufferers being the unfortunate 
border cases. 

Thus, a joint earned income of, say, £499 paid as income tax 
before the war £6 14s. 3d. (levied on two individuals separately). 
Under the proposed scheme a joint income of £501 (allowed one 
abatement of £100 only) will be liable to a tax of £42 2s. 1d. levied 
on one individual. 

The fact that such cases constitute a relatively small class can 
be no consolation to the members of it, nor does it provide an 
adequate excuse for converting what was already an injustice 
into an imposition. 

I enclose my card and remain, Yours, etc., N. J. 


THE AMERICAN LOAN 
To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I notice that in your last issue you make the common 
assumption that the American Loan has been of economic 
advantage to this country in helping to establish the rate of 
exchange. I have never seen any satisfactory proof that * we 
shall soon have saved more than the extra interest we are offer- 
ing.” The interest on the American Loan (vide your City Notes) 
works out at £5 18s. 9d. per cent.; Interest on our own War 
Loan, less Income Tax (after exemptions and abatements) 
which the Government secure, I estimate at £3 18s. 9d. per cent. 
Therefore, on the £100,000,000 we must pay extra interest of 
£2,000,000 per annum. This represents a capital sum of 
£50,000,000. 

Now, accepting your estimate that prices had increased 6 per 
cent. owing to the state of the exchange, the Allies would have 
had to have purchased over £800,000,000 of commodities in order 
to compensate them. As the Government are endeavouring to 
stop some of the imports from the U.S.A. by prohibitive ad 
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valorem duties this figure has only to be mentioned to show its 
absurdity. Moreover, the Loan in question will only steady the 
exchange for a short time. 

Whenever purchases again overtake the possibilities of ex- 
change, the rate will again go against us. Assuming that no 
further abnormal demands were made on the U.S.A., I estimate 
that the operation of the law of exchange would have levelled 
matters in two years’ time.—Yours, etc., 

Cobden Chambers, 

Birmingham, 
October 4th, 1915. 

[Mr. Smith has apparently overlooked the fact that the Loan 
is repayable at par in five years’ time, which, of course, completely 
invalidates his calculation as to the capital value of the extra rate 
of interest. Moreover, he assumes that the rate of exchange has 
already reached the most unfavourable point that it would reach 
if there were no loan. We could wish that the Loan had been 
larger, but we do not see any reason why, with wise administra- 
tion, it should not suffice to steady the rate of exchange through- 
out the remainder of the war.—Eb. N.S.] 


OUTRAGES AND FEMINIST CANT 
To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—It appears that heaven must postpone its rejoicings 
over the repentance of Mr. Belfort Bax, for he still holds the 
curious doctrine that because men fight and women don’t, men 
alone should decide the issues of war and peace. I will not argue 
this point with him now because, as he rightly says in his reply 
to me in this week’s STATESMAN, it is not exactly the point he 
originally raised, although I venture to think it is inseparable 
from it. But, to keep to the question of non-combatants, does 
he mean that women, exposed equally with men who are non- 
combatants to the chance of “ murder and mutilation,” should 
share men’s danger without sharing their right to a voice in deciding 
the policy that places them in that danger? If he means that, 
he means that women should have neither rights nor privileges. 
This is at least frank, and I am grateful to Mr. Bax for not 
adopting the attitude of the chivalrous anti-Suffragist who says 
threateningly to women: “I'll learn you to accept my pro- 
tection.”” At the same time, if I am not to have the privilege 
of Mr. Bax’s special lamentations over my remains, supposing 
that I am blown to pieces in the next Zeppelin raid, he must 
forgive me for continuing to demand that I should have the 
same right as he has to control Governments that expose us 
both equally to this contingency in war time. I do not want 
to have it both ways, which appears to be the gist of Mr. Bax’s 
complaint against feminists. But Mr. Bax won’t let us have it 
either way! I hope I have not misinterpreted him; I am 
really trying to get at his point of view.—Yours, etc., 

16 John Street, Bedford Row. EVELYN SHARP. 

October 3rd. 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Mr. Belfort Bax says: ‘‘ Women are religiously kept 
away from the firing line, as they always have been.” The best 
reply to this is the reply of the philosophical charwoman in Mr. 
Shaw’s entertaining little play, Press Cuttings : ‘‘ You can’t help 
yourselves. If three-quarters of you was killed, we could replace 
you with the help of the other quarter. If three-quarters of us 
were killed, how many people would there be in England in 
another generation? If it wasn’t for that, the men would put 
the fighting on to us as they put all the other drudgery.” 

Yours, etc., 


M. MEars. 
MEASLES 
To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I should like to be allowed to endorse the excellent 
article by ‘“‘ Lens ” in your issue of the 2nd inst. 

Out of 592 children suffering from acquired deafness of suf- 
ficient severity to necessitate special education examined by me, 
89, or 15 per cent., owed their deafness to measles. This does not, 
however, indicate anything like the real number, because, for one 
thing, it does not include cases in which the deafness was due to 
meningitis, caused by measles ; and also because measles causes 
deafness not only by suppuration and meningitis, but, later, 
by inducing ‘ adenoids.” 

** Lens ” kindly mentions my name as one who has urged the 
importance of having specialists attached to fever hospitals, 
with a view to the prevention of deafness. I have done so 
repeatedly and persistently, and I shall continue to do so until 
the penny-wise methods of government are laid aside, and it 
sees that, by a little extra expenditure upon prevention, it can 
save many pounds spent on special education and institutions 
for the unfit. 

Out of the 592 cases just mentioned, 236 (38°4 per cent.) were 


Cuas. E. Smita. 


North Shields. 








due to the infectious fevers, not including those in which menin- 
gitis had occurred.—Yours, etc., 
MACLEOD YEARSLEY. 


THE MUSIC TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Will you be good enough to insert the enclosed letter 
which I have received from the Music Teachers’ Association ? 

I need hardly say that I had no intention of making any 
reflection on that association. I merely described without 
criticism what I had gathered to be its constitution and policy, 
as expressed in its own past reports.—Yours, etc., 

BEATRICE WEBB 
(Mrs. Sidney Webb). 
[ENCLOSURE.] 
23 Chepstow Villas, W. 
Mrs. SIpNEY WEBB. October 4th, 1915. 

Dear Mapam,—The paragraph in THE New STATESMAN 
referring to the Music Teachers’ Association (page 13 of your 
article upon “ English Teachers and their Organisation ”’) con- 
tains such completely erroneous statements as to the objects of 
the association that we feel it necessary to ask you to be kind 
enough to contradict them in the next issue of the paper. You 
say: (i.) That the association “* admits only members who agree 
with its views” ; this is absolutely ‘incorrect, as no such require- 
ment is laid upon those who join its ranks ; (ii.) that it is “‘ intent 
on spreading a particular theory of music-teaching associated with 
the name of Sir Alexander Mackenzie, the distinguished Principal 
of the Royal Academy of Music.” Anything wider of the mark 
it would be difficult to conceive. We seek to spread no “ theory ” 
of music-teaching, and the introduction in this connection of 
the name of Sir Alexander Mackenzie as the author of some such 
“theory ” is not only entirely without foundation in fact, but 
is likely to prove most annoying to the gentleman in question, 
who is simply the holder of the honorary post of President of 
our association, and has no further or closer connection with its 
work. 

We are sorry to be compelled to ask you to set this matter 
right with the least possible delay, or to request the Editor to 
print this letter in next week’s issue. 

We are, dear Madam, 
Yours faithfully, 
STEWART MACPHERSON (Chairman), 
H. W. Ricuarps (Hon. Treasurer), 
A. J. HaDrREtt (Hon. Secretary). 


“FITTER” OR “BETTER” 
To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I am afraid I must still contest Lens’s point. I do not 
remember writing ‘‘ Sociological Papers 1904,” and I think that 
what he has got hold of is a report of an address I made from 
notes to the Sociological Society and not any deliberate writing 
of mine. And what must be plain to any but the meanest 
intelligence even in the passage he has so remarkably dug out 
is not that I am contrasting “ fittest’ and “ better,” but that 
I am objecting to the use of the superlative instead of the 
comparative. With that in my mind I was probably actually 
guilty of the aphasia recorded in the Sociological Society’s papers. 
But I do not see what earthly good it does Lens or myself or 
anyone to foist upon me an entirely false attitude in this matter. 

National Liberal Club, Yours, etc., 

Whitehall Place, S.W. H. G. WELLS. 


Miscellany 
MR. BALFOUR 


HERE have been greater philosophers than Mr. 
Balfour and greater statesmen ; but probably no 


one has ever combined with so great a part in public 
affairs so original a turn for abstract speculation. That the 
author of The Foundations of Belief, still more the author of 
the Gifford Lectures* for 1914, should be First Lord of the 
Admiralty in 1915, and should once have been the leader of a 
political party, is a phenomenon to which it would be hard to 
find a parallel in history. But there is something even more 
surprising. Mr. Balfour has attained this double eminence 
without profoundly pleasing anybody in either sphere. 
In politics there is, indeed, one kind of pleasure which he has 
unfailingly provided ; the connoisseur that lurks in the breast 


* Theism and Humanism. By the Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour. Hodder 
& Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net. 
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of every politician has always keenly enjoyed the spectacle 
of his supreme cleverness. But of no politician of any shade 
has he either enthralled the intelligence or touched the 
emotions. When the fiscal controversy shook his country 
and his party from top to bottom, he even became the object 
of almost universal execration. And, as with his politics, 
so it is with his philosophy. The connoisseur must applaud 
and enjoy him. This swift intelligence which seems, with 
hardly an effort, to grasp every essential point in the circle 
of the sciences, from the psychology of bees to the principles 
of thermo-dynamics, and to be equally at home among the 
atoms of Democritus and the vital impulses of M. Bergson ; 
this gift of detached and balanced criticism ; this speculative 
sweep ; this skill in avoiding (or seeming to avoid vulgar 
prepossessions and trite fallacies ; above all, this warm and 
elegant style, so far removed alike from the solemn preten- 
tiousness of academic and the glib pretentiousness of jour- 
nalistic writers : these are qualities which, for all who like 
ingenious thinking and know good English when they see it, 
make the reading of Mr. Balfour the philosopher a rare 
delight. Yet it seems improbable that he should powerfully 
affect the mind or the heart of anyone—as improbable as 
that, in politics, anyone should ever have yielded to him that 
kind of allegiance which myriads have yielded to a Gladstone 
oraChamberlain. And in both cases the reason is the same. 
It is not that Mr. Balfour has great powers but faint 
convictions. There are many things about which he feels 
strongly. There is no mistaking, for instance, either the 
genuineness or the intensity of his dislike for that philosophy 
of experience which, bound up with agnosticism, seemed to 
triumph among us in the Victorian age. He deals this 
school many blows as true as they are witty; as when he 
points out the absurdity of supposing that any number of 
particular observations can by themselves place an inference 
(for instance, an expectation of the future) upon a rational 
foundation. In this matter the new-hatched chick that, 
unreasoning, learns to reject bits of orange peel by pecking at 
them, is superior to J. S. Mill ; for “‘ the chick expects—but 
gives no reason; the empirical philosopher expects—and 
gives a bad one.”’ It is an error to think of Mr. Balfour as a 
listless Gallio. The reason why he fails, whether in politics 
or in philosophy, to appeal strongly to any type of mind is 
not cynical indifference. Nor is it lack of charm. It is 
rather the special way in which his temperament combines 
the ordinary and the extraordinary. Normally, men who 
sway their fellows are those who, like Bright or Bismarck, 
embody some widely prevalent type of feeling raised to a 
high pitch of intensity. They are common, representative 
men, but sublimated. With Mr. Balfour it is otherwise. 
He is representative, in the sense that he could never be a 
crank ; his general standpoints are ordinary, and tenaciously 
held. But his extraordinary faculties serve the end, not of 
fusing his views to an uncommon intensity, but of playing 
round them in a way which is apt to bewilder and to irritate, 
even to disgust. For these faculties are purely intellectual ; 
they are powers which most men who possess them use to 
reject, or at any rate greatly to qualify, the opinions of the 
multitude. When Mr. Balfour, on the contrary, uses them to 
enforce those opinions, the process too often mystifies and 
repels the plain man, who expects to find in a leader his own 
views transfigured by passion, not teased by intellect. 
At the same time Mr. Balfour falls flat with the intellectuals, 
who must ever marvel how one who is so clever can swallow 
somuch. But the feat has all the fascination of a mystery, 
and meanwhile its author maintains an urbane ascendancy 
in both camps while in each he is regarded as more or less 
of a renegade from the other. 
From this paradox of a double nature, from these two 
souls strangely united in one breast, his philosophy springs. 


His world-scheme (though he would deprecate so am- 
bitious a name) is a simple and pious theism. Not the 
refined theism of the believer in the Absolute, nor the vague 
theism of the ultra-liberal theologian, but the creed of 
“the mother who prays for the safety of her child.” But this 
creed, “couched,” as he puts it, disarming criticism in 
advance, “in the language of the pulpit and the Sunday 
School,” is not defended by the weapons, that would seem 
appropriate to it, of the prophet or the poet. Mr. Balfour 
is an exquisite, and cannot wear his heart upon his sleeve ; 
good taste forbids self-exposure or any overt appeal to sen- 
timent and prejudice. Moreover, he is an _ intellectual 
exquisite, abreast of all the movements of the day. Accord- 
ingly his creed, however simple, must appear as the last 
word of enlightened intelligence, and it is in fact supported 
by an argument that covers, however sketchily, the whole 
field of scientific and philosophic speculation. 
He protests that this argument has been unfairly treated. 
“* Since all our beliefs alike are destitute of proof, and we 
cannot extricate ourselves from the labyrinth of illusion, 
let us at least see to it that our illusions are agreeable ”— 
that, he insists, was never what he meant to say. He is 
all for the supremacy of reason ; only he would rest reason, 
science, and common sense on God. For there is (he urges) 
no other alternative. Certain beliefs, about goodness and 
beauty, about the existence of other people and the reality 
of tables and chairs, we cannot help holding; yet these 
beliefs, if we suppose them to be the product of blind 
mechanical forces, must be admitted to be wholly irrational. 
Deny a supra-mundane intelligence directing evolution, 
and all our “inevitable” beliefs lose their values. We 
cannot acquiesce in Hume’s solution—that we should be 
sceptics in the study and believers in the market place— 
for that, as Mr. Balfour justly remarks, is intolerable. But 
does his own solution really help on this vital business of 
rationalising our “ inevitable” beliefs? The question is not 
whether theism is true or false—that must be decided on 
other grounds—but simply whether it is true that our choice 
lies between a divinely guided world and a world in which 
there is no reason to believe one thing rather than another. 
Now evidently everything must depend on showing that, 
taken in a purely naturalistic setting, science and common 
sense have not a leg to stand on. Yet when we look into this 
demonstration, disengage its main threads, and set aside its 
delightful refinements, it seems strangely onesided and 
incomplete. Morality and beauty are first reviewed. Our 
altruisms and appreciations could not have been produced 
solely by natural selection, and, if they could have been so 
produced, they could not “ maintain their values.” But 
not all Mr. Balfour’s dexterity can conceal the flimsiness of 
these positions. For who can say with confidence what 
natural selection, crossed in its later stages by human effort, 
can orcannotdo ? And who can be sure that if men believed 
their noblest impulses to be the product of blind chance they 
would, therefore, be less in love with truth and beauty? 
More, of course, than this is suggested, for Mr. Balfour has 
to admit that atheists may be moral and agnostics capable 
of aesthetic rapture. The main suggestion is that there 
is some connection between origin and value, such that a 
valuable belief, were we forced to trace its ancestry to so 
disreputable a source as a fortuitous concourse of atoms, 
would somehow cease to be true. This suggestion is the leit- 
motiv of his whole discourse, and Mr. Balfour very wisely 
leaves it vague. In a plausible (because an ambiguous) 
shape it pervades the whole subtle attack which he presently 
delivers upon common sense and science. The upshot is 
that we must find for our beliefs and emotions a “* congruous 
origin.” ‘ Beauty must be more than an accident. The 
source of morality must be moral. The source of knowledge 
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must be rational.”” If we press Mr. Balfour as to the mean- 
ing of this ‘‘ must,” we seem to find merely the assertion that 
it is inconceivable that bare mechanical processes should be 
the original causes of true beliefs and lofty emotions. But 
the appeal to inconceivability is too often a veil for mere 
dogmatism, nor does it seem relevant to the validity of our 
chains of reasoning to urge that the motives for weaving 
them have sometimes been irrational. ‘“‘ Scratch an argu- 
ment and you find a cause ”’ : it is a pleasant epigram, but a 
very bad argument. 

However, what is distinctive in Mr. Balfour’s philosophy is 
neither its aim nor its methods. Others have aspired to 
prove that only in a theistic framework can our beliefs in 
science and the truths of everyday life be comfortably housed, 
and the arguments employed for this purpose have always 
had a strong family likeness. But nowhere else shall we find so 
simple-minded a conclusion approached by such devious and 
recondite steps ; to no one but Mr. Balfour could it occur to 
devote so much ingenuity to a position which, as he himself 
says, may well be described as “a strange amalgam of 
criticism and credulity.”” We recognise here the crowning 
manifestation of that fatality by which he is doomed to please 
hardly anyone. The stalwarts of science and common sense 
will enjoy his arguments without being persuaded. On the 
other hand, those plain people who fain would share his 
creed, but are baffled in their search for God, will hardly 
thank him for the information that unless they believe in 
God it is absurd to believe in physics. The supposed conflict 
between religion and science is not one which greatly per- 
turbs such minds. What does perturb them is the mystery 
of iniquity. They can and do perform for themselves a 
hundred times a day, without the assistance of a philosopher, 
the trifling feat of harmonising God and evolution. But 
the existence of evil is a perpetual stumbling block, and to 
those who are tormented by that problem Mr. Balfour’s 
system, at any rate as here developed, brings no help and 
no consolation. SYDNEY WATERLOW. 


Drama 


THE BIRTH OF A NATION—AND 
OF A NEW ART 


E Birth of a Nation at the Scala Theatre is well 

worth seeing. It is the best cinematograph enter- 

tainment we have had yet in London. You know 
what rubbish in the way of dramas is presented on the 
screens here, and I, for my part, never expected to sit in 
front of one for three hours, gaping and enthralled. As a 
play, The Birth of a Nation, too, is nothing. A drama without 
words must be a poor affair. But if its dramatic quality is 
insignificant (only sentiment and sensationalism), it has 
qualities no play can ever have to the same extent, wonderful 
impressive qualities. Itis anepic. It is the first film which 
has revealed to me what the kinematograph can do. Think 
of all the themes which are inevitably cramped when treated 
in the form of dramas—those are the themes for the film. 
What the epic can be in literature, that the film can be in the 
theatre. 

Suppose one were to try to write a play about the present 
war, or about the rebellions of 1848, or the Reformation, 
what a tiny little bit of the theme would get into a story 
about five or six people, however cunningly they were 
chosen. But if one can flit about, showing all sorts of 
conditions of people—statesmen, soldiers, women, children, 
priests, factory hands—what they are doing and how they are 
affected, one has a chance. An epic must have characters 
in which the reader is particularly interested, because it is 


through such predilections that emotions can be most 
strongly felt ; but these figures can be lost in the crowd to 
a far greater extent in the epic than in the drama, and there 
is a particular poignancy which results from it being borne 
in upon one that one’s favourites are only drops in an ocean, 
The art of an epic writer for the films lies in observing this 
just proportion between these two elements, the panoramic 
and the personal; and, secondly, in choosing the order of 
his scenes. His great advantage is that he can shift in a 
second from one scene to the other and back again. While 
we are still thrilling with the joy of victory he can show us 
in a flash the misery of those who are terrified and defeated. 
No art has such a chance as his of showing us the many- 
sidedness of things. 

Mr. Griffiths’ theme is the American Civil War from a 
Southern point of view, and no producer of films has shown 
yet so much imagination as he in the arrangement of scenes, 
in shifting from one point of view to another. He is the 
first man to have grasped the fact that. his art is primarily 
an epic one, though he has by no means freed himself 
entirely from the false tradition of the cinema theatres, 
which has been to compete with the drama and represent 
scenes which depend for their significance upon the expres- 
sion of thought and feeling in words. It is only the simplest 
emotions—physical terror, high spirits, the shock of grief 
which levels all men, and lust—which can be fully conveyed 
in dumb show, and from this it follows that the stories which 
are suitable to the film must be violent. Love (except the 
moment of meeting) does not really move us much without 
words, but terror and distracted sorrow need no words. 
Mr. Griffiths (though, of course, there is plenty of love- 
making in The Birth of a Nation) has kept, on the whole, well 
within those limits. One scene, however, is particularly 
moving, when the only surviving son of a Virginian planter 
comes back in rags from the war, to find his home desolate 
and wrecked and his family ruined. 

What is particularly remarkable (apart from the battle 
scenes which are triumphs) is the way in which he has 
trained his actors. Nearly all film actors try to convey too 
much by their expressions—they grimace : it is impossible 
to be moved by them. In this film the actors hardly ever 
exhibit this fault. I admired particularly the restraint of 
Mr. Henry Walthall, Miss Mae Marsh, Miss Miriam Cooper, 
and Miss Josephine Crowell. Only on one occasion did 
Mr. Walthall fall into the pestilent convention, and that was 
in a scene in which he had to fall in love with a photograph. 
Of course, since he was set to do that, there was no way out 
except by grimacing. That scene was one of Mr. Griffiths’ 
few lapses into the common cinema tradition. The other 
obvious lapse was the conclusion. Two pictures repre- 
senting the thoughts of the happy lovers as they sit side by 
side on a cliff above the sea ; one of war—dead, naked bodies 
lying about and a monster on a tapir hewing down others ; 
one of peace—a kind of Christ surrounded by dancing 
garlanded figures who might have walked out of an Alma- 
Tadema picture. The lovers, head close to head, remained 
in the foreground of these pictures, and the whole effect was 
exactly those picture postcards representing the dreams of 
lovers which you see in small stationers’ windows. 

A greater contrast between this conclusion and the rest of 
the performance can hardly be imagined. Mr. Griffiths 
excels as a realist. The battle scenes, the sudden raid upon 
a little Southern town, are extraordinarily convincing. 
There is an admirable scene in the Parliament of the Southern 
States after the war, when the negroes are in an enormous 
majority, and the shooting of Abraham Lincoln (that terrible 
disaster for the South) is a triumph of stage management. 
It is a wonderful entertainment. 

DesMonD MacCarTuy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


French papers announce the death—at 57—of 

Remy de Gourmont, perhaps the most distinguished 

French critic of his age. When I heard the news 

I remembered, with a certain melancholy, the manner in 

which he opened his career as a man of letters pure and 

simple. The’ episode was summarised in an article by his 

friend to Mr. Havelock Ellis, which appeared in the first 
number of this journal : 

About twenty years ago a junior assistant librarian of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale published an article entitled “* Patriotism the Plaything,” in 
which he advocated an amicable understanding between France and 
Germany. It would not be easy for a French official to take this 
sensible view even to-day; at that time it was nothing less than a 
public scandal. Bureaucracy at once relieved the unpatriotic young 
librarian from any further duty in the service of the State. He was 
free to devote himself to the career of literature and to develop his 
dangerous opinions at leisure. 

It is not to be supposed that he felt peculiarly drawn to 
Germany ; he was the most thoroughly French of writers 
and thinkers. But he combined the strong French taste 
for order and tradition with a scepticism, a complete inde- 
pendence of thought, which took no idea or sentiment, so 
to speak, at its own valuation. For clear, hard thought, for 
combination of detachment with sympathy, the criticisms 
in the Promenades Littéraires and the Livre des Masques 
will not be easily surpassed ; though, at the moment, to a 
younger generation, de Gourmont’s standards and tastes 
inevitably have a certain tinge of the old-fashioned. He 
was very versatile; he wrote criticisms of ancient and 
modern authors, novels, poems, books on style and lan- 
guage, books on Lapland and the French in Canada, and a 
very interesting book, Physique de [T Amour: Essai sur 
linstinct sexuel, which has been translated into every 
European language except our own. But his versatility 
was not of that usual sort which consists of an ability to 
conceal one’s ignorance on a great number of subjects. 
Life was one large problem to him; and he applied his 
solitary intellect to art, to science, to philosophy, to philo- 
logy with equal ardour and originality, though, no doubt, 
with unequally valuable results. 

* * * 

Two sentences may give a clue to his attitude. One 
comes from his essay on Mort de Quelqu’un in the fourth 
series of Promenades Littéraires : 

Jaime les livres ennuyeux d’une certaine qualité, car la chose dont 
j'ai moins besoin au monde, c’est d’étre diverti. 

The other comes from A Night in the Luxemburg : 

L’exercice de la pensée est un jeu, mais il faut que ce jeu soit libre 
et harmonieux. 

Mentally universal in his interests and always young, on 
the physical plane he was a recluse. The adventures of the 
soul sufficed for him; he saw few but his friends, and 
rarely moved from his study. 

* * * 

M. de Gourmont, being pre-eminently a critic, has never 
had much of a vogue in England. Little of his work 
appeared here; though during the past twelve months 
several articles by him have appeared in THE New SraTeEs- 
MAN and elsewhere. One of them was an appreciation of 
Verhaeren, of whom he was an old friend, though his admira- 
tion of Verhaeren’s genius was qualified by a preference for 
those more “ classical ” and restrained methods of thought 
and expression which he himself and the intellectuals of his 
generation (Anatole France among them) thought must 
always mark the finest French literature. I believe that the 
only one of his books which has appeared in English is A 
Night in the Luxemburg, of which Mr. Arthur Ransome made 


a very good translation which was published three years ago, 
and which did not have the success it deserved. It is a 
short, audacious, charming thing : and both in style and in 
the breadth and airy incisiveness of its speculations it 
reminds one of Anatole France at his best. Appended to 
the English version was an excellent description of de 
Gourmont in his hermitage on the fourth floor of an old 
house in the Rue des Saints-Péres : the door opening a few 
inches, and the monk-like head in the skull-cap peering out— 
a fine intellectual head, with a strong nose, upturned eye- 
brows, a full lower lip, a “ little satiric beard ” and heavily- 
underlidded eyes. He wore a monk’s robe, fastened with 
buckles of silver with blue stones in them; and he rolled 
endless cigarettes. One might say that had he not existed 
Anatole France would have invented him. The obituaries 
describe him as having been killed by the war. The war 
had certainly hit him hard. Everything for which he lived 
had, for the time, gone by the board ; and though it might 
scarcely be believed of a spare-living hermit with a European 
reputation, his means were latterly very straitened, though 
the aristocrat in him would certainly have said nothing 
about it. Under the distinguished courtesy of his letters 
his correspondents could observe his depression. He had 
been unwell for several months before his death. 
* * * 

There are certain references to him and to his relation 
towards the much-ventilated “‘ New France” in the in- 
teresting preface to the second volume of Miss Winifred 
Stephens’s French Novelists of To-Day (Lane, 5s. net), which 
has just been published. This book will be useful to people 
who want an introduction to the best contemporary French 
fiction. The authoress in the new volume deals with Romain 
Rolland, J. & J. Tharaud, Jean Aicard, Pierre Mille, Marcelle 
Tinayre, and Réné Boylésve. There is nothing very 
exciting about her criticisms, and, like most people who 
write about foreign authors, she tends rather towards 
general over-appreciation. But her accounts are straight- 
forward, and give a sound idea of what each author has 
done and what he stands for; and she gives useful biblio- 
graphies. 

* * * 

Writing recently about the taste for first editions of modern 
authors I wondered why it was that the first edition of 
Wilde’s De Profundis, which was once at a premium, should 
now be obtainable at published price, though his other first 
editions still cost pounds. Mr. Robert Ross sends an 
explanation. The first English Edition (1905) was less 
complete than the German edition of the same year; a 
demand for the portions which had appeared only in the 
German version led to the inclusion of the previously sup- 
pressed parts in the thirteenth English edition (1908). 
“The consequence was, I fear, fatal to collectors of first 
editions, as the larger and fuller version became of greater 
interest (to those who were interested in Wilde’s books). 
Furthermore, in 1908 I began to issue the complete library 
edition of all Wilde’s. The late Mr. Quaritch informed me 
that the issue of any complete edition of a popular author 
always caused a temporary and sometimes a permanent fall 
in the values of the author’s first editions, though there are 
plenty of exceptions, I believe. This certainly happened 
with the Wilde books. I know it happened in the case of 
Pater’s, and I am told that it followed on the publication 
of Kipling and Stevenson Library Editions.” On such 
authority this is, I suppose, conclusive. But I shall never 
understand these collectors. On the analogy of stamp- 
collectors, who hunt enthusiastically after errors with 
‘numeral omitted ” or “ moustache accidentally placed on 
Queen’s upper lip,” one would have thought that the fact that 
the first edition was incomplete would have rather added to 
its value in their eyes. SoLoMON EAGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Research Magnificent. By H. G. Wetis. Macmillan. 
6s. 
The Golden Scarecrow. By Hucu Watpo.te. Cassell. 6s. 


Leaders of Men. By Sir Home Gorpon, Bart. Chapman & 


Hall. 6s. 

Democracy is theoretically aristocracy. Whether political 
and economic equality for all does or can bring the best to 
the top—that is the question which Western. civilisation, 
or what is left of it, will have to settle after the war. Perhaps 
Mr. Wells has written this essay on aristocracy (which, let 
me say at once, is as fascinating as the novel that it pretends 
to be) to aid Western civilisation in its task. But I don’t 
know. I don’t know what his intention is, or his teaching. 
Mr. Wells almost always warms the cockles of my heart. I 
read him, as the rest of the public reads him, with zest. Iam 
inspired by his idealism, touched by his sentiments, stimu- 
lated by his jokes. Often I even know what he is getting at : 
but The Research Magnificent beats me. The hero, Benham, 
shapes his life consciously to an aristocratic end. Certain 
spiritual battles are to be won, competencies and efficiencies 
and nobilities of character are to be assured, facts accumu- 
lated and digested. Ultimately the aristocrats are to rule 
the world ; meanwhile, one rather gathers, all they can do 
is to equip themselves by a great deal of effort and experience 
and travel. Benham prepares himself elaborately over 
many years. His death is in a sense accidental, and perhaps 
if he had not been killed the prelude would have preluded 
something big. But all that he does in fact achieve is a 
modification of his own character—and a vast accumulation 
of notes for his work on Aristocracy. I suppose the work 
was to guide future Benhams to more practical issues. 
Anyway, the point is—-will the world really in the long run 
be best governed by a carefully trained class with particular 
ideals and characteristics ?_ It was Plato’s point, too; but 
Plato did provide a metaphysical answer to the inevitable 
further question: who, and why, and on what basic prin- 
ciple, is to decide what the requisite ideals and characteristics 
are? Benham decided that largely for himself. The 
democratic theory is that the suffrage of mankind must decide 
it. In one place Mr. Wells brings the two theories together : 


... Benham . . . expounded . . . this long-cherished doctrine of his 
of the Invisible King who is the lord of human destiny, the spirit of 
nobility, who will one day take the sceptre and rule the earth. . . . 
“This is the root idea of aristocracy,” said Benham. 
‘** T have never heard the underlying spirit of democracy, the real true 
Thing in democracy, so thoroughly expressed,”’ said the young American. 


Of course it is a gross unfairness to quote partially from a 
whole passage which itself needs, and in the book gets, a 
careful preparation. But in a way it is the book’s own 
fault. It raises so much that one wants to comment on. 
Space fails. Is Benham a complete idea, or only a part ? 
I rather fancy that he, and his brilliant but earthy friend 
Prothero, and the other friend, White, the novelist who puts 
together Benham’s story from his scattered manuscripts and 
jottings, are all three of them only aspects. Their differences 
have somehow to find a solution, a unity. Ihave never quite 
believed in any of Mr. Wells’s heroes since Kipps : they have 
seemed to me experimental, tentative, modes of thinking and 
finding out rather than flesh-and-blood: and here these 
three, just because they are three, give me that impression 
more than ever. They make Mr. Wells seem more than ever 
the questioner. His constructiveness is moral rather than 
intellectual. 

Fear, desire, jealousy are all to be conquered by the 
aristocrat. ‘ An aristocrat cannot be a lover,’’ we read— 


and wonder perhaps for a moment, ‘‘ What about Antony ? ” 
But Mr. Wells means a different kind of aristocrat. 


He is 


exceedingly interesting about fear, but I cannot see, 
here again, where his arguments tend. Benham exercises 
himself in the overcoming of fear, as did Goethe, that amiable 
superman. But is that really a good thing todo? A man 
with serious work in the world ought surely not to walk along 
a precipice to show himself that he dare. He might fall off. 
No doubt he ought to walk along it if there is an outside 
purpose to be served—and that is just the point. These 
modern aristocrats and supermen seem to be always looking 
inward, thinking about themselves, taking their moral 
temperatures, correcting their moral digestions. The big 
earth-shapers—the Julius Caesars—don’t do that. Never- 
theless this matter of fear is, as I say, exceedingly interesting, 
Morals are all far more a matter of physiology than the 
physiologists have ever discovered. This is obvious in the 
argument from extreme cases. A man who occasionally 
steals is called a thief: a man who does nothing else, a 
maniac. But in no other moral issue is the physiological 
element so obvious as in fear and sex. I cannot quite 
understand Benham’s standards in either. Not knowing 
how to drive, he takes Prothero for a drive in a high cart 
behind an awkward horse, and entangles him in an accident : 
Prothero jumps down. Then Benham is contemptuous and 
Prothero repentant. But why? Wouldn’t anyone jump 
down? As for sex—there is a spirited love story, cul- 
minating in the melancholy aphorism I have quoted above. 
But perhaps if Benham had lived it would have come right. 

Mr. Wells has some hard and, I think, unjust things to say 
about art, but he cannot cease to be an artist. His humour 
is an art in itself. He touches off his minor characters with 
an understanding and force and tenderness all his own. 
Benham’s father, the depressed headmaster of a preparatory 
school, is, for instance, perfect. His position is delicate, 
seeing that Benham’s mother is divorced, rich and remarried. 


.“T see,” said the father, over his study pipe, and with his glasses 
fixed on remote distances above the head of the current sympathiser, 
“IT see more and more clearly that the tale of my sacrifices is not yet at 
anend. ... In many respects he is like her. . . . Quick, too quick. 
. . - He must choose. But I know his choice. Yes, yes—I’m not 
blind. She’s worked upon him... I have done what I could to 
bring out the manhood in him. Perhaps it will bear the strain. .. . 
It will be a wrench, old man—God knows.” 

He did his very best to make it a wrench. 


But art—as has often been observed—is a jealous mistress, 
and not even Mr. Wells can afford to flout her. It is so easy 
for a man of his rich and humane and fecund genius to be 
tentative, suggestive, haphazard, indicative—but is it good 
enough ? I mean, good enough for him. 

The Golden Scarecrow is a work of really beautiful feeling. 
It is a series of short stories about children, held together, 
externally, by the bounds of the London square in which 
they live; internally, by the recurrence in each of their 
mystic Friend. I shall not explain about this Friend: I 
would not if I could: he is to be sought in Mr. Walpole’s 
pages, and should be sought there by anyone willing to get a 
new insight into the minds of children. The stories are about 
children, but for grown-ups. That mystical region of the 
child mind, full of beliefs, fears, hopes, despairs and exalta- 
tions—even of cruelties and wrongs—as vivid and real as 
anything that older people know— it is not a place that many 
of us remember with clearness or without sentimentality. 
Mr. Walpole’s knowledge is first-hand, his touch sure. It 
would be impossible by any brief quotation to give a sugges- 
tion of the atmosphere he creates—or, rather, renders. He 
is never in the least sentimental. 

Leaders of Men might, I suppose, pass as melodrama, and 
I do not know that it is intended to be anything else. The 
main action passes after the war, and the Prime Minister's 
daughter is wooed by a rising young Cabinet Minister on one 
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side and a demagogue on the other. The demagogue’s 
programme is worth quoting : 

“ We shall demand England for the English, the deportation of 
every alien, the absolutely equal and immediate distribution of wealth, 
universal suffrage and myself to meet the King on equal terms to 
arrange everything.” 

One would like to be present at the interview. The personal 
relationships in the book are, however, by no means on the 
same crude lines. People exercise the most mysterious 
influences over one another and give play to the oddest 
emotions. That sweet enemy Freud would have psycho- 
logical labels for several of the characters. 

GERALD GOULD. 


ATTILA AND THE KAISER 


Attila and the Huns. By Epwarp Hutton. Constable. 
6s. net. 


The Kaiser: His Personality and Career. By Joseru 
McCase. Fisher Unwin. 5s. net. 


It would be difficult to write a dull book about either 
Attila or the Kaiser, and neither Mr. Hutton nor Mr. McCabe 
has done so. Each is a nebulous, mythological figure ; yet 
each has that distinguishing touch of romance that marks 
him out as a person from the dim company of ghosts which 
are called historical personages. Unlike Mr. Hutton and 
Mr. McCabe, we do not believe it possible to say exactly what 
kind of person Attila was or the Kaiser is—though we believe 
that Attila was no more like Mr. McCabe’s Kaiser than the 
Kaiser is like Mr. Hutton’s Attila. Yet somehow or other 
one feels that history will be right in regarding these two 
monarchs as persons in quite a different sense from that in 
which, let us say, the Emperor Theodosius and the Emperor 
Francis Joseph are persons. Even if one thinks that 
Wilhelm II. is really “‘ The Scourge of God” II., he remains 
the only romantic figure of the Great War, so that there is 
no one who would not rather know what is passing in his 
mind, as the imperial train carries him in shining armour 
backwards and forwards between frontier and frontier, than 
the thoughts even of General Joffre or Nicholas II. 

The object of Mr. Hutton’s book is to paint for us a picture 
of Attila and the Huns as cruel and bloodthirsty and wholly 
evil barbarians, and at the same time with a backhander 
from his brush or pen to show us the Kaiser and his Germans 
in the same character. Thus when he quotes a well-known 
passage from Ammianus Marcellinus which tells how the 
Huns were accustomed to make deep incisions in the cheeks 
of their young sons in order to prevent the beard growing in 
later life, Mr. Hutton draws attention in a footnote to the 
fact that “even to-day” the Prussian student is famous 
for the duelling scars on his face. To what depths has the 
belligerent historian to descend! But even if Mr. Hutton 
did succeed in making us see the Kaiser’s well-known 
features behind his portrait of Attila, he would fail in his 
purpose: for though he paints him in his blackest and 
bloodiest colours, the Hun does not after all seem to have 
been such a very terrible and horrible person. Mr. Hutton’s 
authorities are generally the same as those used by Gibbon, 
and his narrative of facts follows closely, therefore, in the path 
trodden by the great historian before him. But, unlike 
Gibbon, he wishes to identify civilisation and progress (and 
the Allies’ cause) with the Empire, darkness and barbarism 
(and the German cause) with the Hun. Personally, if we 
had to make the choice, we should often prefer to be identified 
with Mr. Hutton’s barbarous Huns rather than with his civi- 
lised Christians, There can, for instance, be no doubt who 
come out best in the long and interesting story of Maximus’s 

embassy to Attila which is taken from Priscus. If Attila, 





with his straightforwardness, dignity, and generosity, and his 
servant Edecon, with his incorruptible fidelity, are charac- 
teristic of barbarism, and if those cowardly, treacherous, and 
stupid assassins, the Emperor Theodosius, his eunuch 
Chrysaphius, and his envoy Vigilas, are types of civilisation, 
then certainly we are on the side of the barbarians. 

Mr. McCabe does not paint the Kaiser in quite the same 
colours as those with which Mr. Hutton tries to paint Attila, 
but he is quite determined to make him as black as he can. 
Yet we find it difficult to feel the moral indignation which 
seems to be expected from us at many of the Kaiser's 
idiosyncrasies. That he has hardly ever made an after- 
dinner speech without mentioning his grandfather, but has 
only once mentioned his father, reveals an interesting trait 
in his character, but it can scarcely be called evidence of 
anything disgraceful. Aineas is not the only type of good 
man, and no one would cut a man in private life because he 
respected his grandfather more than his father. But 
Mr. McCabe’s theory obliges him to see some hidden wicked- 
ness in all the apparently trifling words or acts of Wilhelm IT. 
There are, he says, only two explanations possible of the 
Kaiser’s career and personality. Either he was a good man 
with a sincere desire for peace who towards the end of his 
reign was forced by a military clique and jealousy of his own 
son into declaring war, or, a cold-blooded and hypocritical 
schemer, he never swerved from his purpose, which was war 
at the time of his own choosing and a world-empire won by 
blood. Mr. McCabe wishes us to believe that the second 
explanation is the true one. Of course it may be so, but 
certainly such evidence as we have does not prove it. The 
available evidence consists of rumour and gossip and the 
Kaiser’s own speeches and actions. Rumour and gossip 
about living royalties, even from the pens of royal gover- 
nesses, should hardly be accepted as evidence in the court of 
history ; but, at any rate, so far as they go, they are all against 
Mr. McCabe’s theory. It is, however, around the Kaiser’s 
own speeches that Mr. McCabe builds his theory. It is 
almost impossible to read any of those utterances and 
believe that they actually were made in public by anyone in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, but no spoken words 
have ever been less like those of a schemer and a hypocrite. 
A cold-blooded schemer and hypocrite cannot help some- 
times giving himself away simply by the fear of giving 
himself away. That is a fear that Wilhelm II. has obviously 
never experienced. His speeches, on the face of them, are 
those of a “ character,’ of an inveterate romanticist, of a 
man who had never seen the world except across footlights 
or his own form in anything but limelight, of a Don Quixote 
perverted by his ridiculous position of absolute monarch so 
that, unfortunately, instead of tilting at windmills, he is 
always tilting at realities. It is these things which make 
such a man a personality, even though that personality 
remain always somewhat ridiculous. And that is why, even 
to-day among the ruins caused by those “ mailed fists ” and 
that “‘ shining armour ” which he used to praise, it is almost 
impossible to read his speeches without a smile. 


“ec 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF COMMON SENSE 


Selections from the Scottish Philosophy of Common Sense. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by G. A. Jounston, M.A., 
Lecturer in Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Glasgow. The Open Court Publishing Co. 8s. 6d. net. 

The very excellence of this little book (the second of the 

“Open Court Classics of Science and Philosophy ”’) makes 

it difficult to review. It contains selections from the 

writings of Reid, Ferguson, Beattie and Dugald Stewart, 
with an Introduction, admirably brief and pointed, on the 
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position, the merits and the defects of the Scottish school of 
“Common Sense ”’—which these writers (together with 
some smaller fry) constitute. The essentials of the school 
can be outlined in a tolerably small compass—about the 
compass Mr. Johnston allows himself: an outline of an 
outline would be so exiguous that, rather than attempt it, 
we will indicate merely the main points of interest and refer 
those readers who are interested to the book itself. That, 
in its turn, may perhaps send them on (where, if they are not 
deliberate students of philosophy, they may never have 
been) to the complete works of Reid and his followers. But 
perhaps it may not. “ Scottish” philosophy is very much 
a matter of taste. 

The name, of course, is a conventional one. “‘ The 
Scottish Philosophy of Common Sense,” as Mr. Johnston 
begins by saying, “ originated as a protest against the philo- 
sophy of the greatest Scottish philosopher.” But Hume 
belongs, not to Scotland, but to the world. It is interesting 
to consider why the same is not true of Reid. The kind of 
speculation which we owe to Locke developed through the 
idealism of Berkeley to the scepticism of Hume, and so came 
to a full stop. A full stop can be a fresh beginning only if it 
forces men to re-open the question of their earlier steps, and 
that priceless service was the one which Hume rendered to 
philosophy. Of the two possible answers to Hume, the 
gigantic and constructive genius of Kant gave the truer and 
more fruitful : Reid, with an immeasurably narrower and less 
logical mind, did yet perform a positive service of his own, 
and one is a little inclined to wonder why even his teaching’s 
defect—its tendency to appeal to general confused opinion 
under the impression that it was appealing to essential 
thought—has failed to earn it popularity among people 
who like their thinking done that way. 

. while it is true that it was Hume who elicited Reid’s philosophy, 
that philosophy is not so much a direct “ answer to Hume” as an 
answer to Locke. 

Now, Locke’s doctrine admitted of two, and only two, answers. 
One of these was given by Berkeley, and led to the scepticism of Hume. 
The other was given by Reid. For Locke perception involves three 
elements : the percipient, the idea perceived, and the thing; and it 
is assumed that the idea is somehow a copy of the external reality. 
Both Berkeley and Reid saw clearly the difficulties of the doctrine 
of Representative Perception. ... They agreed ... that Locke 
had obscured the nature of knowledge by interpolating a spurious 
factor. But they differed toto coelo with regard to the question which 
of Locke’s factors was unreal. By Berkeley it was maintained that 
Locke’s third factor—the material world—had no real existence. 
But Reid denied the existence of Locke’s second factor. ... Thus 
Berkeley is left with mind plus ideas, and Reid with mind plus matter. 
For both, the relation between mind and its object is immediate. 


If Berkeley had meant what to the unphilosophical 
apprehension he seemed, and still seems, to mean, Reid 
would here appear to be in the right. But Berkeley did not. 
Reid’s mistake was to assume that Berkeley was “ proclaim- 
ing the non-existence of the world to which common sense 
bears testimony. Now, Reid knew that Berkeley was never 
weary of insisting that his doctrine denied nothing that 
common sense admitted. Fhe material world which 
Berkeley destroyed was not a conviction of common sense, 
but a philosophical hypothesis.” That is the point. How 
pointed, too, is this, on Reid’s attempt to establish “ a real 
difference betweea primary and secondary qualities ” : 
‘Reid really obscures the distinction between primary and 
secondary qualities, though in a different way from Berkeley. 
Berkeley had reduced all qualities to secondary qualities : 
Reid, in effect, makes all qualities primary.” 

The most important thesis that Mr. Johnston has to uphold 
is contained in his claim for the recognition of a positive, 
a truly philosophical, side to Reid’s system—of which 
system “ it is only a mild exaggeration to say ” that it “is a 
critical reconstruction of Locke.” Granted this, how comes 


it that one main defect has so lowered the status of the 
whole school of thought concerned ? The answer, we think, 
lies in the nature of the defect : the Scottish philosophers, 
again to use Mr. Johnston’s words, “ are apt to regard as prin- 
ciples of common sense simply those principles which to them 
seem to be self-evident.” That is the unpardonable sin in 
philosophy, for it destroys, not one philosophical scheme, 
but the bare possibility of any scheme being philosophical. 
Ever since Plato “ struck his finger on the place ” this has 
been recognised : it was guessed and hinted at long before. 
But, if we are to judge Reid fairly, we must not let even this 
blind us to the progressive and constructive elements in his 
thought, the historical and metaphysical importance of his 
denial of Locke’s “ ideas.” 

The above quotations will have shown that Mr. Johnston’s 
introduction is elementary, simple, and forceful. The 
extracts which form the bulk of his volume are ably selected. 


MATERNITY 
Maternity: Letters from Working Women Collected by the 
Women’s Co-operative Guild. With a Preface by the 
Rr. Hon. HERBERT SAMUEL, M.P. Bell. 2s. 6d. net. 

It is scarcely possible to overstate the value of this publica- 
tion of the Women’s Co-operative Guild. Here we have the 
artless testimony of 160 mothers of the wage-earning class, 
having husbands belonging to over a hundred different occu- 
pations, living on family incomes varying from fifteen shillings 
per week to four times that sum. The letters record the 
writers’ actual experiences of maternity—their trials and 
sufferings ; the effects of their ignorance, their poverty and 
their helplessness; and, incidentally, the triumph over 
difficulties of affection and an almost pathetic loyalty to 
duty. 

It is a grim and terrible record of long-drawn out human 
anguish ; of suffering and the fateful heritage of suffering, 
for the most part quite unnecessary in a civilised com- 
munity ; of a national neglect made possible only by the 
silent patience with which women endure social injustice, 
and by the heedlessness of our governing classes to the per- 
sonal hardships of what seems to them almost a different 
race. Now these governing classes are “ up against,” not 
only excessive infant mortality, but also a widespread and 
persistent decline of the birth-rate, which is well-known to 
be volitional and deliberate, and which is of the gravest 
national import. Everybody who is concerned about this 
problem ought to read the testimony here rendered by the 
Women’s Co-operative Guild. This book ought to be sent, 
by the subscriptions of women willing to contribute for the 
purpose, to every local Councillor. No bishop or dean, no 
statesman or soldier—indeed, no man whatsoever—ought 
to dare to animadvert on “ race suicide ” until he has read 
this little volume, and pondered over what it means. 

The question with which the reader will rise up after 
perusal must be: What are we going to do about it? It 
would be well to compare the few, modest suggestions with 
which the book closes with the official programme of pro- 
vision for Maternity and Infancy promulgated by the 
Medical Officer of the Local Government Board ; and this 
again—taking his last Annual Report—with the account of 
what is actually being done. This gives us a lamentable 
vision of the heedlessness and callousness of the local Coun- 
cillors, even when tempted with liberal Grants in Aid ; and of 
well-devised schemes thwarted by the parsimony of the 
spokesmen of the middle-class ratepayer. No one ventures 
to tell the brutal truth about the women’s sufferings. We 
have still hardly any organised care for expectant mothers ; 
still only an imperfect system of birth-notification ; still only 
a minority of towns, and scarcely any rural districts, pro- 
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vided with Health Visitors. We have still to regard Mater- 
nity Clinics as exceptional rarities ; even midwives are un- 
obtainable in some country places, and there is still no 
county or municipal midwifery service. The Maternity 
Benefit under the Insurance Act, clumsily contrived and 
ignorantly administered, is far from adequate, and is, more- 
over, on one or other ground denied to about a million of the 
wives and mothers below.the Income Tax minimum. Muni- 
cipal milk depéts and baby clinics are still only to be found 
here and there; “schools for mothers” are regarded as 
sentimental fads. Only in a minority of places is there any 
systematic supervision of, or organised care for, the infants 
in the first year; and nowhere does any public authority 
give any heed at all to the state of the children over twelve 
months old, during the years that elapse before they enter 
the schools of the Local Education Authority. There is no 
end to the waste that this neglect involves. What a state of 
things at a time when we want more men! And Lord 
Midleton—who, poor man, naturally does not see why each 
family should not pay for its own visiting physician and 
skilled monthly nurse as he does—chooses this moment to 
endeavour still further to reduce the far too scanty com- 
munal provision that we are just beginning to make for these 
social needs. 

We are spending, in the United Kingdom (including the 
Maternity Benefit), probably not more than a couple of 
millions a year on all our forms of collective provision for 
Maternity and Infancy: with the result that, whilst we get 
over a million births a year, we kill over a hundred thousand 
of the babies before they are a year old, and apparently 
about as many more before they are born. We ought, it 
seems clear, to be spending four times as much. Shall we 
be wise enough to insist on this expenditure now, when we 
are realising the value of life ; or after the war, when many 
people are fondly hoping for a lowering of the Income Tax ? 
There ought clearly to be no reduction of taxation at all until 
the mothers and babics are properly provided for. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Soldiers of the Tsar. By Jutivs Wesr. Iris Publishing Co. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Readers of this journal are already acquainted with Mr. West as a 
critic of contemporary Russia, and several of the papers here collected 
are reprinted from our pages. The title of the book is, perhaps, a little 
misleading. It suggests rather a compilation of facts and impressions 
relating solely to the Russian Army. But Mr.West’s book is very far from 
that. He dees give a picture, and a very taking picture, of the moujik 
in uniform ; he does relate his own experiences just behind the fighting 
front in war time ; and he does tell numbers of stirring anecdotes about 
the Russian campaign. But he gives us much more than this. His 
sketches of various aspects of Russian life and literature are, in spite of 
their extreme unpretentiousness, as informative as anything of the sort 
that we have recently seen, They are vivacious without flippancy 
and impartial without coldness; and this last virtue is a great one 
in a writer who is dealing with a country about which most critics 
seem to have violent prejudices one way or the other. Mr. West's 
brief descriptions of scenes in Petrograd and Moscow, in streets and rail- 
way carriages, give the reader the feeling that he is visiting the country 
himself. The author’s view of Russia’s future seems to be generally 
optimistic. The Germanising influences are being ousted ; the suppres- 
sion of vodka has made a wonderful change in national habits, and there 
is a strong and growing feeling of affinity with the Liberal Occident. 
But Mr. West warns English writers against overdoing the gush about 
Russia. Undiscriminating exhortations to “ love Russia” are likely, 
he thinks, to disgust the Russians themselves. We respect them for it. 


Sir George Etienne Cartier, Bart. His Life and Times. A Political 
History of Canada from 1814 to 1873. By Joun Boyp. Mac- 
millan. 21s, net. 


There have been previous biographies of Cartier, but their authors 
were not allowed the unlimited elbow-room provided for Mr. John 
Boyd's effort. The principal facts of Cartier’s career are important, 
but few, considering his political eminence ; the author, therefore, 
has drawn a very full-length picture of his subject's public life, freely 


Special Article by Professor 

JOHN ADAMS, discussing 
Mrs. Sidney Webb’s monograph, 
“ English Teachers and their Pro- 
fessional Organisation,” will appear 
in THE NEW STATESMAN of 
Saturday next (October 16). 


‘“‘ English Teachers and their Pro- 
fessional Organisation” (in two 
parts), was published with the 
issues of THE NEW STATES- 
MAN for Sept. 25 and Oct. 2. 
Copies can still be obtained from the 


Publisher on receipt of 64d. each. 





HE frequent publication of Special Sup- 

plements dealing with particular subjects 
of interest and importance is a feature of THE 
NEW STATESMAN. Those already pub- 
lished include : 


THE AWAKENING OF IRELAND. 

RURAL REFORM. 

*INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION IN GERMANY. 
THE AWAKENING OF WOMEN. 

SECOND CHAMBERS OF THE WORLD. 
*CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION. 

WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 

THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 
MOTHERHOOD AND THE STATE. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 

THE MODERN THEATRE. 
*COMMON SENSE ABOUT THE WAR. 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 

STATE AND MUNICIPAL ENTERPRISE. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PREVENTION OF 


WAR, Parts I. and II. 

ENGLISH TEACHERS AND THEIR PROFES- 
SIONAL ORGANISATION. Parts I. and II. 
(6d. each.) 


* Out of print. 


Copies of Back Numbers more than two months old, 
which include ail the above Supplements, except the last 
named, are double price (1/- each). The issues of Feb, 14, 
1914, and Nov. 5, 1914, are out of print, but a few copies 
of the Supplements only—** Co-operative Production” and 
** Common Sense About the War”—are available at 2/6 each 
from The Publisher, 10 Great Queen St., Kingsway, W.C. 
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quoting from his speeches for the purpose. The result is a little dis- 
appointing, as speeches are perhaps the most unsuitable possible basis 
for a biography or character-study. Every Prime Minister within the 
British Empire, it may be said, is compelled to make the same sort of 
speech, and by means of it to produce the same impression of de- 
individualised statesmanship. It is open to doubt also whether Mr. 
Boyd, in spite of his prodigious industry, is quite the man to illustrate 
a personality at work. He thinks in clichés. When he strives for 
clearness he is not uncommonly perplexing. ‘“‘ Cartier’s economic creed 
was simply and clearly defined : while a free-trader to a certain extent 
in theory, he was a moderate protectionist in practice, because he 
believed that such a policy was essential to the progress and welfare 
of Canada.” An even simpler and clearer definition of his economic 
creed would be contained in the statement that Cartier was never a 
free trader. It is curious that Mr. Boyd in describing Lord Durham’s 
report, and the circumstances under which it was written, should have 
omitted so much as to mention the very considerable share of Charles 
Buller and Edward Gibbon Wakefield in the drawing up of this docu- 
ment, as the history of Canada is brought into touch, by the lives of 
these young men, both with the constructive radical thought of the 
early nineteenth century and with the early stages of practical 
imperialism. 

The volume was written in commemoration of the one-hundredth 
anniversary, which was celebrated last year, of Cartier’s birth. It is 
well that we should remember the statesman who did so much work 
of that character so peculiar to the British Empire—the reconciliation 
and union of once hostile races. The Canadian Expeditionary Force 
is but one of the witnesses to Cartier’s work. 


THE CITY 


N normal times such changes and excitements as have 
I occurred during the past week in connection with the 
Balkans would have been attended by a series of violent 
fluctuations in security prices. Now, however, the War 
Loan moves a sixteenth of one per cent., and that is about 
all. If bear sales were permitted, if people could sell stock 
they did not possess, in the expectation that it would fall 
further when they would repurchase at a profit, fluctuations 
would have been greater. But there are still many people 
who think speculation “ steadies” markets! On the 
whole, prices in all sections move within very narrow limits. 
Industrial and shipping sh«res are the firmest division, 
price increases still taking place. Rubber shares are also 
slightly better. Argentine and Cuban railway stocks are 
noticeably firm, the traffic increases being very good. The 
United of Havana dividend should shortly be announced ; 
it will probably be five per cent., paid in cash this time, 
instead of in debenture stock as a year ago, and this time 
next year, war or no war, it is quite likely it will be higher, 
as Cuba is making a lot of money out of sugar. 
* * * 


The Treasury was right in issuing a notice asking British 
investors not to apply for the American loan to France 
and this country, for if money is remitted from the United 
Kingdom for the purpose the whole object of the loan is 
frustrated. A lot of capitalists, however, keep funds in 
America, and nothing can prevent them from placing such 
funds in the loan; but this has much the same effect as if it 
were American money. The New York exchange has 
weakened a trifle, but remains about 4 dol. 70 c., which is 
not so bad for these times. Now the turn of Russia comes, 
and it is said that about two millions sterling of Russian 
bills will be placed monthly in London. The coupons of 
several Russian railway and municipal loans are falling due 
here, and some alleviation of the exchange will be welcome ; 
in normal times 95 roubles would purchase a ten-pound 


note ; now it takes 140. 
* + * 


The most recent illustration of the higher interest that 
our great municipalities have to pay is afforded by the 
tenders opened this week for a million and a-half of Liverpool 
Corporation bills. The average rate at which they were 
placed worked out at £4 18s. 6d. per cent. The highest 
rate previously paid by Liverpool was in August, 1918, 





when tenders averaged £4 Is. 9d. per cent. In February, 
1914, the same city placed bills at the phenomenally low 
rate of £1 12s. per cent. The high rate now paid, however, 
is lower than that which the Government of India had to 
pay a short time ago—viz., £5 3s. per cent. It is satisfactory, 
however, to learn that the demand for the Liverpool bills 
was great, no less than five millions having been applied 
for. 
* * * 

It would probably be correct to say that in ordinary times 
the provinces contribute the larger share of genuine invest- 
ment business done on the London Stock Exchange, and 
London the greater part of speculative business. There 
are some large speculators in the provinces—many fortunes 
made in industry are regularly lost in this manner—but the 
presence in London of a large professional speculative 
element gives it the preponderance. Now, however, there 
is not much speculation left in stocks and shares; nor is 
there any great volume of investment. One might have 
thought that in those towns where trade is booming through 
army contracts—Bradford, Leeds, Coventry and Birming- 
ham, for instance—a goodly proportion of the profits would 
be finding its way into investment securities. A brief visit 
to the first two towns mentioned and conversations with 
stockbrokers there, however, have shown me that this is 
not the case. Manufacturers are making money by the 
bucketful, but they are too busy to pay attention to any- 
thing else, and in many cases the volume of business has 
been so vast that it has readily absorbed the additional 
profits. When things slacken off these surplus profits will, 
it is thought, find their way into investments. Another 
point is that these two towns contributed very largely to 
the War Loan ; indeed, the provinces appear to have done 
much more than the metropolis in that respect. 


* * * 


The opinion expressed in these notes on more than one 
occasion lately, that American railroad stocks would respond 
to the advance in industrial stocks, is proving itself to be 
correct, for increasing attention is now being paid to the 
railroad stocks, which are advancing in price. This is due 
largely to growing recognition of the larger traffics that will 
come to the railways. To this the munition orders con- 
tribute, but the greatest factor is the splendid crops. The 
greatest wheat crop ever grown in the United States is now 
assured, and, for almost the first time on record, both the 
winter and spring crops have been exceptionally large. 
The weather has been ideal. Maize also—or corn, as it is 
termed over there—promises a very large yield, although it 
will not be out of danger for another week or so. Cotton 
is the only one which is not doing well, a large output of 
which this year is least required. Prices are still much above 
those ruling in normal times, and it is estimated that this 
year’s crop will increase the wealth of the United States 
by over two thousand millions sterling. The importance of 
agriculture, as compared with the manufacturing industry 
in the United States, may be gauged when it is stated that 
this sum represents the value of one-third of the entire 
manufactures of that country, and business throughout 
many parts of the United States will be good in consequence. 
On the 81st July the following six American railroad 
common stocks were recommended in these notes as profit- 
able purchases at the prices shown; Atchison at 106} 
(present price 1103) ; Great Northern at 122} (present price 
126) ; Norfolk & Western 109 (present price 122) ; Northern 
Pacific at 111} (present price 118); Southern Pacific 90} 
(present price 993); Union Pacific at 135 (present price 
1403). Of these, the Great Northern, Norfolk & Western, 
Northern Pacific and Southern Pacific, are probably the 
best purchases now. Emit Davies. 
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LONDON- AMERICAN MARITIME 
TRADING COMPANY. 


DIVIDEND OF 27 PER CENT. 





A BRIGHT OUTLOOK. 





The annual general mecting of the London American Maritime Trading Company (Limited), 
was held yesterday at the Great Eastern Hotel, the Earl of Wemyss, chairman of the company, 
presiding. 

The chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said the year’s trading 
had practically synchronised with the most terrible war in the world’s history, a year in which 
this country had been engaged, and was stil] engaged, in a war so terrible in its nature that 
no one cared to predict what might ultimately be the economical and financial result. It 
had naturally been a time of great anxiety to directors, especially those responsible for sending 
men on ships to sea, because, while the conduct of the Germans on land had been brutal, 
barbarous, and ruthless, on sea, in a vain and desperate endeavour to break English sea-power, 
they had broken the laws of nations, outraged the canons of civilisation, and horrified 
humanity by, in an unprecedented manner, attacking unarmed passenger ships and sinking 
them without notice, crowded as they might be with women and children. 

He was sorry to say that two of their ships had fallen victims to the enemy. The Rio 
Iguassu was sunk by the German cruiser Karlsruhe, and the Rio Parana was subsequently 
torpedoed in the Channel. In both cases there was no loss of life. Of course the loss was 
covered by insurance, but much valuable earning time was wasted while these two ships were 
being replaced. 

He did not know that he need remind the shareholders that there were peculiar circum- 
stances about the company. Shipping freights varied very much, and there were great ups 
and downs in the prosperity of shipping companies. Their pany, as regarded six of its 

nine vessels, was under a time charter with the Rio de Janeiro Light and Power Company, 
and were sure, no matter how low freights might be, of having continual and remunerative 
employment. But the system had its disadvantages, as they could not have it both ways, 
When freight#were high they could not reap the full advantage of those high freights. Apart 
from this, they had had considerable bad luck, because two of their unchartered ships met 
with accidents, one being laid up for five months and the other for four, at a time when they 
might have been reaping a golden harvest. He bad begun by striking a rather gloomy note, 
but it would be seen from the accounts that the estimates in the prospectus had been more 
than justified by the results obtained. 








TRADING RESULTS, 


The trading results showed a profit of £130,588. Of this £4,123 went for various expenses, 
{21,697 went towards paying interest on and the redemption of Debentures, of which they 
had {200,000 at 5} per cent.; then they proposed to put £25,000 as a reserve for contingen- 
cies, underwriting and other formation expenses were written off to the amount of {5,500 
and {20,000 was put to general reserve, making a reserve of £45,000 altogether, and leaving 
a balance of £54,267. From this latter figure they proposed to pay the fixed dividend of 
7 per cent. on the Cumulative shares, absorbing £6,721, a supplementary dividend of 44 
per cent. on the Cumulative and Participating shares, absorbing £4,500, a dividend of 27 
per cent. on the Ordinary shares, absorbing £40,500, and carrying forward £2,545. 

,With regard to the {25,000 for contingencies, he might remark that contingencies was a 
rather ambiguous term. It might mean possibilities so probable as to be certainties ; or, 
on the other hand, possibilities so unlikely that they could be neglected. He was glad 
to say that he thought they could safely put their contingencies in the latter category, 
because since the accounts were made up, not only had no new contingencies arisen, not only 
had no new claims arisen, but the position of the company was in a far better position at the 
present moment than when the balance-sheet was made up. (Hear, hear.) 

Referring again to the balance-sheet it would be seen that they had subscribed £40,000 
to the War Loan. In the balance-sheet {6,000 was put down as paid, and since the balance- 
sheet was made up they had paid the whole of the balance. It would be seen that there was 
an item of “loans against security, £19,000 ""—the whole of that had been paid off. As 
regarded “ bills payable, in respect of the purchase of, and secured on steamers not included 
in the Debenture trust, £37,250,” the whole of that, he was glad to say had been paid off. 
and the two steamers which were security for that loan had been included in the Debenture 
trust. 

There was one other question that might be raised. They started with nine ships, and at 
the present moment they had nine ships, but those ships were not the same as those with 
which they started ; some had been sunk, some had been injured, some had been sold, others 
had been bought, ahd all this time the price of ships had been rapidly increasing. 


INCREASED TONNAGE. 


People might well ask whether, considering these changes in their fleet, and considering 
the increased price they would probably have to pay, they did not show a reduced deadweight 
tonnage, and whether their ships had not cost them more than they did in the balance-sheet. 
He was glad to tell them that whereas on the date of the prospectus their steamers aggre- 
gated 62,676 tons deadweight, on July 31 it was increased to 71,510 tons or practically 9,000 
tons more than they started with. 

It was also a fact that, although the price of ships was increased enormously, yet at the 


date of the balance-sheet, comparing the cost of their fleet with the original cost in 1914, it 
practically came out at the same price per ton deadweight. Since that date chey had made 
a most satisfactory sale of their oldest steamer, and that at a price which would reduce the 
book value of the remaining ships, reckoned per ton deadwe'ght, very considerably. He 
thought shareholders would agree with him that this was a very satisfactory result indeed. 
He might go so far as to say that he considered it a very remarkable result indeed, and he had 
less hesitation in saying this because, as chairman of the pany, he wished to give credit 
where credit was due. 





EFFICIENT MANAGEMENT. 


He considered that the directors of a company of this kind had great duties to perform. 
The whole responsibility for what happened was upon them. It was their duty to dictate the 
policy, to see everything, and to approve of everything done, but he thought that they were 
wise, having a good manager, to leave to that manager the daily management of the details 
of the company. They had been indeed fortunate in the way in which Mr. Petersen, who, 
after all, had more interest in the finance of the company than anyone else, had unremittingly 
and devotedly given his time to the work of the company. (Cheers.) Even at a time when 
that shadow of bereavement which threatened all our homes probably at the present moment 
darkened his home he gave his time ungrudgingly and unceasingly to the work of the com- 
pany, and it was to his resource, to his ability to seize an opportunity, to meet difficulties 
half-way, and perhaps above all to drive a very good bargain, that they found themselves 
in their present splendid position. 

Their commencement had been prosperous, and their outlook for the future was promising. 
The outlook for shipping generally must be prosperous; tonnage had decreased and was 
decreasing, and during the war must go on decreasing ; and even if the war ended more quickly 
than any ef them hoped at the present moment there would be an aftermath which would 
take a lot of clearing away, and there would be a great deal for shipping todo. They did not 
know what burdens might be put upon the shipping industry, but, whatever the burdens 
might be, the shipping industry was prepared to shoulder them willingly and ungrudgingly 
as long as they were fair and evenly distributed. He did not for a moment think that any 
Government of this country would deal unfairly by the shipping industries of the country. 


WORK OF THE MERCANTILE MARINE. 


After all, though the shipping industry could have done nothing without our wonderful 
great Fleet to protect us, and enable us to go our ways in comparative safety, what would 
have been the state of the Empire if we had not this wonderful mercantile and passenger 
marine as well? While the Navy had protected the country, the mercantile and passenger 
fleet had carried the troops abroad, taken shells and munitions faster than they could have 
been made at home, had brought back the wounded, and had brought to our shores the 
necessaries and even the luxuries of life in such abundance that perhaps many people had 
not realised as they might otherwise have done the fact that a life-and-death struggle for 
civilisation was going on in Europe. 

He was quite sure the Government realised that the shipping companies of neutral countries 
were making enormous profits; profits far larger than any of our own shipping companies 
had been making, and he was sure they would recognise this, and would not lay upon the 
shipping industry any burden that would hamper it in the great commercial struggle that 
would take place when the war was over. 

Mr. William Petersen seconded the resolution adopting the report and accounts, and it 
was carried unanimously. 


The supplementary dividend on the Preference shares and the dividend on the Ordinary 
shares will be posted to the shareholders on the night of the 18th inst., and the transfer 
books of the company will be closed from the 13th to the 21st inst. 








OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society 

of Friends). Head Master: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 

in the Theory, History and Practice of Education, Cantab.). THE AUTUMN 

TERM OPENED SEPTEMBER 2Zist. Full particulars of the School may be 
obtained from the Head Master, Bootham School, York. 


NCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, 9th edition, 25 volumes, bound 
full morocco, gilt edges, £8 8s, Cost £40. Perfect condition.—Hoop, 18, 
Wilson Street, Middlesbrough. 


TYPE WRITING. 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1565. 








~- CORRESPONDENCE. 


AME diplémée demande correspondant anglais—membre de 
l' Enseignement de préférence.— Madame Cuarcier, Embrun, Hautes Alpes. 


TO LET. 
FFICES, 2 Small Rooms, centrally situated, three minutes 
Holborn Tube Station. TO LET. Reasonable rent to good tenant.— 
Address, Box 780 Tue New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, W.C. 
FRUIT FOR SALE. 

PPLES, Dessert and Cooking, carefully packed in boxes, direct 
A from grower. Cox's Orange Pippins, 30-Ib, boxes. 8/-, 11/6 and-15/-, according 
to size. Packing and carriage free to any station in England. Other prices on 


application.— L. Mauve, Great Beddow, Chelmsford. 
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A Course of Six Lectures to be given at King’s Hall, King Street, 
Covent. Garden, on Tuesdays, at 8.30 p.m., beginning Oct. 26, 1915 
UIIILUOVUOUUUVOOUULUUUA VLU 


Oct. 26. The Illusions of War 


Cuairman: THE HON. BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


encouragement of the enemy; the Scrap of Paper outcry and its tactless 
implication that we were ready to betray France; general oblivion of 
foreign interests and susceptibilities. 

The Dramatic Illusion—Susceptibility of the English people to platform 


MR. BERNARD SHAW 


The Importance of Illusions in ney speaking, Illusions are 
good for recruiting and bad for conducting War—It is an open question 
whether our Illusions are not costing us as many soldiers in the field as they 
are winning for us in the streets. . a ’ ; 
The Natural History of Illusions—-The Psychol of War—War as a rhetoric—Checking platform utterances by reference to facts or to previous 
Sport—War as a Romance—The Satisfactions of War—The Terrors and utterances forgotten in the enthusiasm of the moment. 
Sacrifices of War-—How War can be imposed as a necessity on the higher Supreme need in War time for national self-criticism and national self- 
organisation which loathes it by the lower organisation which loves it. a ry ay ee criticism of the enemy’s morals not only worthless, 
The Romantic Illusion—Predicament of a civilisation in which morality ut a most dangerous diversion of energy from the urgent business of 
and religion have evolved to the point of condemning War whilst its beating him in the field—Englishmen ready to risk their lives and fortunes 
necessity still persists as a fact—War as an unavoidable sin. for their country, but not their a with the mob nor their dinner 
The Effect of War on Normal Illusions—The delirium of War fever— invitations in Cabinet society—What that reservation has already cost us 
Illustrations: spy mania and its disregard of the interests of English —What it may yet cost us—-Moral: let your romanticists and rhetoricians 
isoners in Germany; the Lusitania furore and its indifference to the make your speeches ; but let your realists, however unpopular and disagree- 
feelings of the Army; the Conscription agitation and its thoughtless able conduct your wars. 


Nov. 2. The War and the Spirit of Revolt 


MRS. SIDNEY WEBB 


and the violence of the aggressor are two aspects of a common faith in the 
arbitrament of force—Must we look forward to an era of violence as the 


Cuarrman: M. EMILE VANDERVELDE. 


The meaning of revolt (upsetting the established order by violence)— 
The Spread of the Spirit of Revolt prior to the War, in the French, Italian, 








Russian and American Labour Movements—The “ rebels” of the British 
Labour Movement—The revoit of the British Suffragettes and its justification 
—The revolt of Ulster, and the “‘ Conservative” apology for it—The counter 
revolt of the Nationalists—The Idealisation of violence by French thinkers 
and British journalists—The German contempt for internal revolt as proof 
of social degeneracy and racial weakness—The idealisation of internal 
discipline and external dominion—The German nation in revolt against the 
world-distribution of territory and power—‘ For us the war is the highest 
moral task that can be set before our people ’—The violence of the rebel 


aftermath of the Great War, class-war alternating with race-war. 

The alternative to revolt and to war is the reign of law on the basis of 
Democracy, political and industrial—How far democratic law can be 
brought about or maintained by the use of force—The fallacy of non- 
resistance—The attempt to impose oneself forcibly on the world is a form of 
lunacy—The right treatment of lunacy, whether in an individual, a class, 
or a nation—Is the use of force inconsistent with conduct of a genuine 
humanity ?—The lunacy of one age may be the wisdom of another—The 
function of the martyr. 


Nov. 9. The War and the Control of Wealth 


Cuarrman: THE RT. HON. ARTHUR HENDERSON, M.P. MR. SIDNEY WEBB 


What the War will Cost and How we shall Pay for it—The extent to 
which (a) the “unearned income” of £700,000,000 a year of our owning 
class, and (6) the “‘ earned income "’ of our professional and business classes 
is likely to be “ nationalised” by taxation—Would the nation really be 
any the poorer for a Fifteen Shillings in the Pound Income Tax, duly 
exempted, abated, graduated and differentiated ?—Our approximation 
towards equality of Incomes—The Control of Inheritance (the positive 
economic and social advantages of heavy Death Duties ; how this advantage 
can be maximised)—The Control of Capital (v.g., railways, mines, means of 


communication, banking, tobacco, alcohol)—-The Control of the Means of 
International Remittance—The hole the bankers had put the nation in on 
the outbreak of war, and what it cost the Government to get out of it—A 
Government International Remittance market—The Control of Investment 
—The ruinous results of leaving it to the Financiers to determine to what 
uses the Nation’s New Capital should be put—The Treasury Control over 
New Issues of Capital—The Nation’s discovery that it is Socialism that is 
Efficient—How far will the War drive us to Collective Ownership, Regu!a- 
tion, Taxation and Provision, 


Nov. 16. The War and the Demand for “ The Servile State ” 


Cuairman: THE VISCOUNT HALDANE, O.M. 


Nov. 23. Diplomacy After the War 


MRS. SIDNEY WEBB 
MR. BERNARD SHAW 


Cuairman: MISS MARY MACARTHUR, 


Nov. 30. The Supernational Authority which will Prevent War 


Cuarrman: MR. H. M. HYNDMAN. 


MR. SIDNEY WEBB 





A FULL SYLLABUS OF THE LECTURES WILL BE FORWARDED ON APPLICATION 





Seats may now be booked. COURSE TICKETS: Numbered and Reserved Stalls, $1 1s, ; Numbered and 
Reserved Back or Gallery Seats, 10s. 6d.; Upper Gallery Seats, 5s, SINGLE LECTURE TICKETS: 
Numbered and Reserved Stalls, 53, ; Numbered and Reserved Back or Gallery Seats, 23, 6d. ; Upper Gallery Seats, 1s, 


Applications for Tickets should be sent to THE SECRETARY, Fabian Society, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 
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